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NEW ROYAL ELE CTRESS 

C 19*3 ROYAL McGEE- 




The New Royal Electress™ is a full-sized , fully equipped 
machine, not a lightweight One that's trustworthy. Rug- 
ged. And quiet One that can definitely stand up to heavy 
office duty. Yet Royal prices the new Electress $95 under 
the price of any other true office electric. How? By sim- 
plifying the mechanism— not by subtracting a single fea- 
ture. An efficient new motor delivers far more 
power than motors half again its size. An in- 
genious new cam replaces 645 parts in type- 



pay for. And the fewer the moving parts the sturdier the 
machine, Throughout, simplification not only saves you 
money but allows for bonus features like the unique new 
Magic Monitor™. It automatically adjusts to the thickness 
of the carbon pack for print work with the clarity of a 
business card. Carbon ribbon optional. A Royal repre- 
sentative will show you the Electress. He'll 
tell you how it may be leased, too. Look for 
his name in the Yellow Pages. Or write Royal 



bar linkage alone. That's 645 fewer parts to specialists m »um«w mcmuM McBee Corp., Dept. 22DB t 850 Third Ave., N.Y. 



Instant Power 



With instant coffee, you add powder and wait. 

With GM Diesels you add throttle— and don't wait 
at all! You get real instant power. 

It's because GM Diesels dish out power on every 
downstroke— accelerate up to 40' , faster than other 
Diesels. 

And what a difference it makes in work output. 

Your load gets moving faster. Trip* 
time drops. Job-cycles shorten. 



Productivity goes up— per hour, per day. 
And so does your profit! 

Specify power from the GM Diesel engine family. 
It's truly "instant power" for production of profit 
dollars. 

See your GM Diesel Distributor. Or write: Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, Detroit 28, 
Michigan. (In Canada: General 
Motors Diesel Limited , London, Ont. ) 



GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 

One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 
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"Outdoor phones are an 



says Richard S. Hendey, Mayor of White Plains, New York 




Three years ago, as part of the local government's over- 
all service program. White Plains asked the New York 
Telephone Company to install tun outdoor public phones 
on municipal property. The phones proved so popular, 
their maintenance so satisfactory, that within a year the 
City Council called for nine more. It is now selecting 
other strategic locations around the city for immediate 
installations, to keep pace with city expansion. 

Officials such as Mayor Richard S. Hendey and 
Commissioner of Public Works Eric A. Andrews, and 



Mayor Hendey points to aerial photograph of White Plains* Urban 
Renewal Project activated at start of his administration. 



members of the Civic and Business Federation are 
equally enthusiastic about locating public phones on 
city property, 

"Commercial and industrial activity in While Plains 
is rapidly increasing," Mayor Hendey said, "but we 
want the town to remain a fine residential area, too. We 
are growing fast, but we believe that good service to 
the people will help us grow in the right direction. And 
public phones on city-owned property are an important 
part of the service picture." 



important public service," 



Busy Mamaroneck Avenue has several phone in- 
\tti iht ions such as this booth at the corner of the 
thoroughfare and Maple Avenue* 




This double booth at intersection of Mumaronetk Avenue and Ridzenay by the Rid^eway Elementary 
Si hool grounds started out as a single booth installation, was so heavily used that another booth was addai 



Revenue from the White Plains public telephones 
goes into the general city fund. It is used to meet needs 
that would otherwise have to be paid for with taxes. 
According to the mayor, the telephone commissions are 
like "found" money. 

Whether your community's need is bonus funds for 
the budget or additional protection and service for the 
people, outdoor telephones on public property should 
be part of your planning. There are Walk-Up and 
Drive-Up phone models available in addition to the 



popular Ai Might booths selected for use in White Plains. 

Let a Bell System Communications Consultant sur- 
vey your city. He will take into consideration your traffic 
problems, your citizens' needs, your community's plans 
for the future when making his recommendations. Just 
call your local Bell Telephone Business Office 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





starting to swerve? 




or still holding the curves? 



l\\> Firestone Transport- 100 truck tire hug* ■ I a - - In ,huay Iouk 
after ordinary tire* lose their £rip. Longer lasting rublier 
and a broad center rib tread give the Transporting 
matched traction and tread life , . . without costing you 
premium tire price**. Independent fleet owners from COfUit to 
coast have used and compared the Transport lot J. I In > 
found two ^ood reasons for its cost -saving durability: ill The 
broad center rib on the Transport- 10G practically eliminate^ 
squirming and scuffing. (2) The wide, flat tread face 



Transport 1 T. Af , Firentone $ 7\ Af ; 



strengthens road grip and minimizes uneven wear. More than 
a thousand deep traction slots and deep, wide grooves on 
the Transport- 100 tire keep trucks rolling safely through all 
kinds of weather Get Transport fUO truck tires in nylon or 
Tyrex" cord, tubeleas or tubed at your Firestone Dealer or 
Store tin your new trucks, trailers or as replacement tires, 
always specify El It ESTONE— Your Symbol of Quality and 
Service ltt>mvmhvt\ you Ltuut trhtit vou're getting whrn you 
buy Eitvsturu: 

Yttu wiUruput ik« Yitit* uf Firr*iu»r rrcry Sunday ivrnmQ on ARC Ttltritimt 

• //v ' / ' , ' r MEMBER AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 
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Trend-tracking specialists spot early 
signs of new business speed-up. 

Still too early to tell for sure, but probability 
is that business is running ahead at pace not 
previously expected before next fall. 

This straw in economic wind shows up in new 
data being processed now by analysts. Watch 
for confirmation soon. 

If trend continues, it could mean business 
will rise five or six per cent this year instead of 
four previously predicted. 

Reason for rise: Consumers are buying autos 
and other consumer goods faster than expected. 

Economic flip-flopping by topside govern- 
ment spokesmen confuses business outlook. 

To help you keep future developments 
straight, here's a documentary on Administra- 
tion's official views: 

Stage 1— President tells Congress that busi- 
ness is rosy. This is mid-January. 

"At home the recession is behind us," he 
said. "Well over a million more men and women 
are workmg today than were working two years 
ago. The average factory workweek is once 
again more than 40 hours; our industries are 
turning out more goods than ever before; and 
more than half of the manufacturing capacity 
that lay silent and wasted 100 weeks ago is 
humming with activity. " 

Stage 2— President says business outlook 
isn't so good. This is end of February. 

We face recession "in the not too distant 
future/ 1 he said, unless Administration's tax 
program is approved- 

"My opinion is that the alternative today is 
between keeping this economy moving ahead, 
and a recession, and in my judgment the best 
medicine for that recession is a tax reduction/' 

You can discount recession talk. 

Economic advisers have charted no near- 
future business downturn, 



Truth is trends are running in other direction. 

President first presented tax proposals as a 
way to get economy growing faster. 

But widespread opposition to these pro 
posals told New Frontier chieftains that this 
strategy wasn't working. 

Reason: Administration's proposals fail to 
provide needed incentive for big expansion of 
new plant investment and modernization. 

So Administration switched strategy. 

New strategy involves attempt to convince 
the public that recession is just around the 
corner if New Frontier package isn't enacted. 

This hasn't worked either. 

So pessimism approach will be dropped. 

New tax ideas are coming soon. 

Atternate plan is being worked out on Capitol 
Hill by House Ways and Means Committee, de- 
tails to be finalized in 30 to 45 days, maybe 
sooner. 

Committee package will substitute several 
new ideas for controversial New Frontier pro- 
posals, 

Watch for President, after trial-ballooning 
new ideas, to approve committee plan. 

Two-part spending control battle shapes 
up as prelude to big tax fight. 

Part one, coming soon P will involve new 
federal debt ceiling for fiscal '64, Watch for 
Congress to set new ceiling below Administra- 
tion's asking level 

Part two is expected to stretch throughout 
most of summer. It'll involve appropriations to 
pay Uncle Sam's way through $99 billion fiscal 
year that starts July 1. 

Chances are that less will be approved. 

Capitol Hill insiders think Congress 

won't vote on modified tax package before 
Labor Day. 

Three-stage reduction proposed by President 
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is likely to be scrapped. One-shot cut is more 
probable, effective date next January, President 
proposed some tax increases. About half of 
these may be approved, amounting to $1 bil- 
lion or more. 

Net reduction? Anybody's guess. 

But remember: This is how it looks in Capitol 
corridors at April shower time. 

Situation is fluid. Big changes in tax think- 
ing could come overnight. 

Congressmen will try to mold kind of legisla- 
tion they think will have widest voter appeal, 

That means congressmen are paying atten- 
tion to their mail — letters from citizens such as 
you. (See page 34 for report on congressional 
mail.) 

Nation's Business will keep you informed as 
new ideas unfold, help you follow tax debate 
throughout legislative session. 

New landmark for wages coming soon. 

it's good guess that average pay for factory 
work will reach an even $2.50 an hour about 
six months from now. 

Industries will have more than 16.6 million 
workers getting that average. 

Meaning for all American business is this: 

Pay in U. S. is expected to go up about four 



FACTORY 


PAY 


TO REACH 


LANDMARK 


12. 


50 AN HOUR 









$1.50 was new high in '51 
$2.00 pay was recorded in 1 57 
$2,50 expected in *63 



per cent this year. That's about same increase 
as past year. Includes no fringe costs. 

Employment will rise— so will unemploy- 
ment. 

Here's a sample of what's to come: 

High-school graduates this year will number 
approximately five per cent above past year. 

Next year's number will go up an estimated 
17 per cent. 

More to come in other years ahead- 

While college enrollments will be rising, so 
will number of youngsters looking for work. 

Almost twice as many people will join work 
force this year as average in recent years. 

Some will get jobs. 

Others won't, 

Unemployment is sure to rise, big jump com- 
ing when school year ends. 

This previews the future— job applicants out- 
pacing job opportunities, especially for young- 
sters who drop out of school before graduation 
and those without work skills. 

Billions in risk capital will be needed in years 
ahead to expand job opportunities. 

This is one good reason why businessmen 
support tax reduction and reform that will re- 
store incentive for job-creating investment. 

Serious shortage of workers shows up in 
some regions of the country. 

Workers are scarce even in some pockets of 
unemployment. Details on page 95. 

Prospects for key business indicators: 

Factory output— Slow over-all rise ahead, 
bigger increase coming in production of non- 
durable goods. 

Investment— Small increase expected from 
past year"s record outlay for new plant and 
equipment, rate of spending rising more in fall. 

New homes— Small decline probable in num- 
ber of houses, increase for apartments, rise ex- 
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pected in total dollars spent lor new construe- 

tion and home alterations- 
Churches— Americans will build $1 billion 

worth of new churches this year, fraction higher 

than last year, 

Hospitals— Big rise of past year expected to 

carry on. 

Schools— Good rise shapes up for construc- 
tion of new classrooms. 

Foreign markets for U. S. goods are 

growing. 

Exports are expected to rise from past year's 
record volume. 

On page 76 you'll find details about products 
most wanted in world market, where best sell- 
ing opportunities are. It's newest information 
available, exclusive in Nation's Business. 

Time coming when payroll faxes- co{- 
lections for social security, jobless pay funds- 
will overtake corporation mcome taxes? 

Could be. Trend is moving rapidfy in that 
direction (see chart). 

Uncle Sam this year will collect couple bil- 
lion dollars more of these taxes than last year. 
Next year's total will be up almost that much 
(projected by Budget Bureau). 



CORPORATION TAXES 
CONTINUE SHARP RISE 




New total next year will be almost double 
collections as recently as four years ago. 

Corporation income taxes during same period 
are up less- 

Reason is that business earnings, averaged 
out year after year, aren't keeping pace with 
expanding sales volume. Means businessmen 
run harder just to stay even. High taxes mini- 
mize proftt improvement that can be achieved. 

Government's corporation tax estimate for 
year ahead (shown on chart) is probably too 
high. It's based on government guess that 
profits will go up. 

But industry economists tell Nation's Busi- 
ness that they look for only a small increase in 
earnings this year. 

Fiscal riddle: What's going up faster— de- 
fense spending or outlays for civilian programs? 
Turn to page 36. "Where the Money Goes." 

If you need a speaker for a program you're 
planning, here's a helpful suggestion: 

There are 76 knowledgeable men— one near 
you— available across the country to talk with- 
out charge on such subjects as national and 
state labor legislation, personnel practices, 
federal wage-fixing, right-to-work laws, other 
industrial relations topics. 

For information about the speaker nearest 
you T write to: "Let's Talk About Labor/' Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 1615 H 
Street. NW. Washington 6, D. C. 

All Americans are created equal — in 

debt. 

Each child born this year in the U, S. will 
begin life owing an equal $1,630 share of 
federal debt. 

But this equality won't last long. 

Each of next year's children will start life 
with the dubious blessing of a $30 increase in 
what he owes of the debt. 
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"What does 
Chase Manhattan 
do for me ?" 

. . . and what does it do 

for the nation's investor-owned 
electric utility companies 

To this farmer far beyond big city borders Chase 
Manhattan may be only a name ■ But we've bene- 
fited him considerably ■ That's because commer- 
cial* loans from our bank to his utility company have 
helped bring him the power that electrifies his farm 
and lights up his barn ■ The same is true all over 
rural America ■ As the nation's leading lender to 
business and industry, we provide a big portion of 
the money borrowed from banks which investor- 
owned utilities use to extend the convenience of 
electricity to all the people ■ There are few jobs more 
vital to a free economy's continued progress ■ And 
we think the part this bank plays strengthens our 
pledge of greater usefulness to New York, the nation 
and the world. 

THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK © 

\ Chose Manhattan Plaza, N Y, 15 • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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keep those 
wage-hour records | 
on a 




TIME RECORDER 

Accurate rime records and proof 
of compliance are mandatory, 
if you are subject to the wage- 
hour law. The latest revisions in 
the law may have meant in- 
creases in your salaries and 
wages and the elimination of 
tardiness and inaccuracies has 
become more important than 
ever* 

Lathem Time Recorders have 
been simplifying wage-hour 
timekeeping for businesses for 
many years. There is a Lathem 
to fit your need and business, 
priced to fit your budget and it 
will pay for itself in a matter of 
months. 

Mail coupon today for fvil infor- 
mation, prices and sample pay- 
roll cards. 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 

2134 Marietta Blvd,, Atlanta IS, Go. 

Without obligation tend catalogue 
and price* on Lathem Recorder* to- 
get her with proper time cordi, for 
keeping wage-hour record*. 

COMPANY 

CITY 

STATE 



signed er_ 



Study of distortion in 
education is continuing 



In the March issue of Na- 
tion's Business, there was m 
article entitled "Federal Influence 
Distorts Education." The casual 
reader might draw the inference 
that this represented the views of 
the members of the Subcommittee 
on Special Education who made the 
study of the federal programs in 
education. 

The final report has not yet even 
been considered by the Subcommit- 
tee. The figures are just now being 
rechecked for accuracy. I regret 
very much that some of the material 
was released prematurely I before 
all the information was in) and that 
the impression was given that cer- 
tain conclusions had already been 
reached. This is not the ease. 

The views expressed in this ar- 
ticle are the views of only one of the 
four staff members who had major 
responsibility for gathering mate- 
rial and writing various chapters 
for the report to be submitted for 
the further consideration of the Sub- 
committee. These observations and 
conclusions do not necessarily re- 
flect the views of the members of the 
Subcommittee or the views of the 
other members of the staff. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
could it be reported accurately that 



the Subcommittee has concluded 
that "federal influence distorts edu- 
cation." 

REP. EDITH GREEN 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Special Education 
Houttu Education and Labor Committee 
Washington. D. C. 

► "Federal Influence Distorts Edu- 
cation*' reported the views of a high- 
ly qualified researcher hired by Mrs. 
Green's Subcommittee to examine 
overlap and duplication of federal 
efforts concerning higher education. 
His conclusions were labeled clearly. 
The greater influence— the expert's 
or the politician's— will be disclosed 
in the Subcommittee's report. 

Inadvisable and undesirable 

"This Proposal Shortchanges 
Your Customers" | March I shows 



the fallacy of Sen. Paul Douglas's 
bill for federal regulation of credit. 
When compliance proposed is mani- 
festly difficulty, if not impossible, 
and when states generally now have, 
or will soon have, statutes covering 
interest and carrying charges. Sen- 
ator Douglas's bill would seem to be 
both inadvisable and undesirable. 
Max Meyer 

President 

The Credit Hureau of 

Lincoln Nebraska, 1m 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Another success story 

I want to express my appreciation 
for "Success Story Your Schools 
Can Copy" [February]. 

Transylvania College took this 
same position with regard to federal 
aid in 1958 and our experience 
parallels that of Rockford College. 
The response of individuals and in- 
dustry to the appeal to preserve the 
independence of our private colleges 
has been most enthusiastic and 
generous. 

IRVIN e. lunger 
President 

Transylvania Cull fit;* 
Lexington, Ky. 

Introducing Diethelm 

Can you tell me the name of the 
type which you have used for the 
titles of articles on pages 10, 23 r 
and 27 of the March issue of Na- 
tion's Business? 

William G\ BRUCE 

Gdltor 

The American School 

Board Journal 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

+It U Diethelw. a Swiss typeface 
(see title above). As far as we know, 
ours is Us first use in this country. 

Trends spark interest 

It might interest you to know 
that I have received several requests 
for information concerning the op- 
eration of a suggestion system as a 
result of your article "Executive 
Trends" [February]. 

F. J. P0LT 

Manager 

SugKfHtlnri Department 
Internal ional Liusin+^s 

Marhiin-s Corp. 
RoehejUei', Minn. 
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Yes, outwears. ..Yes, any other! 

Super Hi-Miler keeps rolling, when other truck tires are pushing up daisiesl 



The new Super Hi-Miler by Goodyear outwears any other 
all-wheel, any-position, standard-level truck tire made. 
And here's why: 

Its extra-broad tread reduces rate-of-wear by spread- 
ing out the wear. There are no small segments to squirm 
and scuff away mileage. And, it's fl dual-<!ompounded"-an 
outer tread for maximum wear, a resilient inner tread to 
reduce heat buildup! 



Best of all, the Super Hi-Miler is built with Tufsyn . . . 
toughest, longest-wearing rubber in our history! 

But let this revolutionary tire prove itself to you. See 
your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Service Store; spec- 
ify the Super Hi-Miler on your next equipment order. 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

Another reason why: more tons are hauled on Goodyear 
truck tires than on any other kind. 



good/vear 

Hi-Miler, Tofiyn -T- M/t Th# Gootfycat Tlr« & Rubber Ccmpiny. Ahrorj, Ohio 



WANT TO EARN 
$5,000 to $10,000 
ANNUALLY IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME? 

Hundreds of individuals, 
small businessmen and 
professional people are going 
into business for themselves 
by owning their own 

Westinghouse 

Laundromat' Laundry and 
Drycleaning Store. 




ALD, Inc. national Westinghouse 
distributor, has helped finance 
over 15.000 stores for families 
who are dedicated to making a 
success of their own small busi- 
ness. With our liberal financing 
plan, you need as little as $6,000 
to $10,000 in cash. Because it 
takes so few hours of manage- 
ment time, it does not interfere 
with your profession, regular job, 
other business or, perhaps, retire- 
ment As a matter of fact if you 
are about to retire, members of 
your family or friends can start 
the store for you in the retirement 
city of your choice while the store 
builds capital equity. No previous 
experience necessary. ALD offers 
advice on location and store plan- 
ning. All the equipment is auto- 
matic and operated by coin- 
meters as easily as soft drink 
vending machines. Here is a solid 
opportunity to build a recession- 
proof business that literally runs 
itself. Call or ma if coupon today, 

ALD. Inc., Chicago 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ALD, Canada, Ltd. 
25 Belfield Rd Rexdale (Toronto), Ont. 
t- 

I ALD, inc.. 

| 7059 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45. III. 

j Please contact me with information. 

I Name, . 



Address. 
City 



_State_ 



Phone_ 




Coming: new-model board member 
• Toughest decision of them all 
► 300,000 more salesmen needed 



A new kind of board member is in 
the offing for many American busi- 
nesses. 

That's the opinion of John A. 
Patton, of Chicago, a man with 
many years of experience in con- 
sulting and himself an example of 
the new -mod el director he sees ris- 
ing to popularity. 

The new director will work full- 
time at the job, according to Mr. 
Patton. Too many firms, he points 
out, have directors who give only 
token amounts of time to the job. 

The real need, according to Mr. 
Patton, is for each board of di- 
rectors to include at least one spr 
cial working director— "a roan quali- 
fied by broad experience and whose 
duties go far. beyond the legal for- 
malities of being a director/ 4 

One concern which Mr. Patton 
joined as a working director had 
just suffered a $750,000 loss. His 
analysis of company facts and fig- 
ures disclosed the underlying prob- 
lem: loose wage rates. Drawing on 
his experience in working with 
unions, Mr. Patton helped win ac- 
ceptance of a new wage program. 
Once it was adopted, the company 
moved into the black and stayed 
there. 

Aims of a working director, Mr. 
Patton adds, should be to help a 
company president set goals, do 
long-range planning, and get re- 
sults on time. 



Your toughest decision as a manager 
comes when you have to fire some- 
one. 

It's so tough, according to 
Lawrenc? A. Appley, president of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, that there are rnoie employes 
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unjustifiably retained than unfairly 
tired. He elaborates on the problem 
of dismissal in a new book. M Evolu 
tion in Management," which 'S 
scheduled for publication next 
month. 

"The act of dismissal is a pe- 
culiar responsibility of a manager/' 
Mr Appley observes. "It places 
bin i imdn j strain thai is leHeeled 
in his relationship with his family, 
with his associates, even in his job 
attitude and performance. A per- 
son who never has to do this cannot 
possibly understand the effect it 
would have on him. Many mana- 
gers cannot take this action because 
I hey cannot face up to it- it hurt* 
too much." 



Today's business executive finds 
himself puzzling over many un- 
familiar and even cryptic terms. 

The reason is not hard to find. 
Business methods are becoming 
more complex. This, in turn, is 
bringing into companies increasing 
numhers of specialists— people who 
speak a lingo all their own. 

Example: In the relatively new 
field of "information systems" alone 
a whole new language is in the 
making. 

Here are some words from that 
language with translations: 

"Information retrieval-the steps 
you take to get printed or oUier 
material out ot storage jn an "in- 
formation system-'* 

' Information systenT-the peo- 
ple, equipment, documents ant i re . 
ports that are designed to give 
managers answers to questions 
which arise when they are making 
decisions. 

-Input" what you put into the 
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VOICEWRITER 

gives you the world's most complete choice 
of dictating machines and systems 



If you are considering any dictating equipment, 
be sure \o include Voicewriter in your tests! 



No side by &ide test of dictating equipment is ever complete 
without Edison Voicewriter" . Top of the I ine is Voicewriter itself. 
Handsome, versatile, easy to use— for dictation, conferences, 
recordings of meetings and telephone calls. 

Escort ' , the portable flashlight-battery-operated companion, 
works with you on the road, at home, can be used to take inven 
tones or legal evidence. . , . And Envoy, the magnetic recorder- 
transcriber, is a truly outstanding value at only $21950. 

Voicewriter offers you telephone systems that hook entire 
offices and plants to a dictation center . , . or systems for train* 
ing secretaries ... or continuous voice recording for long 
meetings, conferences. Call your Voicewriter man. He's in the 
Yellow Pages under Dictating Equipment. 



Voicewriter Division, 
Thomas A. Edison Industries. 
West Orange. New Jersey 

Gentlemen; Yes. I want to see why 
Edison equipment will best meet m^ 
business needs. 

Name 



Firm_ 



Address. 



City. 



. State_ 




rhomas A. Ed) von Jffdus- 
triti, Wt*t Orange, N j. 
Suainra recording equip- 
ment— due of tape— desk, 
portable or centralized 
dictation »ysttms from 
f divan Vnicewriler, Oida 
lion Center, U S A. 



The most advanced dictating instruments since Edison first recorded sound 





Sometimes inventory control is a 
life or death proposition 



perpetual inventory control is an 
automatic by-product of this invoic- 
ing operation, 

"We keep all product data and cus- 
tomer information on edge-punched 
cards. At hilling time, we just insert 
the cards into the Computyper. The 
machine reads out the information, 
types up the invoice, and figures all 
the line extensions. A t the same time, 
the Computyper subtracts the quan- 
tity ordered from the amount on 
hand, and prepares an up-dated in- 
ventory record for us." 

The Computyper can automate your 
invoicing and inventory control op- 
erations too. For complete details, 
call your local Friden Systems man. 
Or write: Friden, Inc., San Lcandro. 
California, 

This is practical automation by 
Friden for business and industry : 

Friden 



It is if the products you sell save 
lives. 

The Foregger Company of Roslyn 
Heights, New York, does just that; 
it makes a complete line of ether- 
and oxygen-giving equipment. From 
the small mouth-to-mouth insuffla- 
tor to the giant Pulspirator, used in 
open-heart surgery. 

Says the Foregger Company: 

"We sell the type of product you 
can't run out of. Ever. Which is why 
we automated our inventory control 
with the Friden Computyper® 

"The Computyper is an automatic 
typing and figuring machine. We use 
it to automate our invoicing. The 



Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the V S. ami World 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

system for processing or storage. 

"Output"— the material which the 
system i usually a computer ) pro- 
duces upon request. 

And here's a lulu-"Garbage in, 
garbage out/' Translation— if you 
put unreliable information into a 
computer you are going to get un- 
reliable information out. 

For more on the language of the 
specialists, see article on page 92. 



Those in Washington who criticize 
labeling practices of business might 
do well to consider how the federal 
government itself labels packages. 

A New York business educator 
and consultant, recently returned 
from trips to foreign aid missions 
in Africa, reports this blunder: 

Many U. S. aid program cartons 
shipped abroad are emblazoned 
with two white hands, clasped to- 
gether in a handshake. 

"That one label has done an ins 
measurable amount of harm to out- 
standing with the dark-skinned 
peoples of Africa," the consultant 
points out. 

Americans who were in Indonesia 
during a visit by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev a few years ago add 
that communist groups there at- 
tempted to take credit for American 
aid by the propaganda device of 
displaying the clasped hand symbol 
on banners along with the hammer 
and sickle and the Soviet flag. 



Available: 300,000 jobs. 

That's roughly the number of ad- 
ditional salesmen needed this year 
to put over new products, expand 
territories and handle normal sales 
personnel turnover* according to a 
new study by the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. 

The estimate is based on infor- 
mation supplied by 293 manufac- 
turing and service organizations 
doing more than $12 billion in 
annual business. 

Companies replying (o the survey 
figure a 21.9 per cent increase in 
their sales force will be necessary 
in 1963, and reported that it will 
cost an average $8,289 to select, 
train and supervise each salesman 
until he becomes a good producer. 
The estimated cost, incidentally, is 
up more than $400 from the average 
figure reported in a survey con- 
ducted in 1961. 

What causes turnover in sales 
(continued on pctge 21) 
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Now she keeps her lunch fresh... 




and he has coffee when he wants it 1 




ANNOUNCING: new General Electric Refreshment Center 



( 1 



r 



Here's 3-way convenience for your office! Lunches stay fresh, soft drinks cold 
in the Refreshment Center's big refrigerator (50% larger than in compartment 
water coolers). You get hot water for coffee, tea, or soup any time. Ice-cold water 
too. Could there be a better water cooler for your office? 

T^ogress fs Ovr Most Important Ptodvct 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 



Choose bottle or pressure Refreshment Centers. Both are warranted 
Just coif your General Electric water cooler supplier for full details 
Or write us. You'll be glad you did. (So will everyone else in your office.! 
Commercial Equipment Dept,, Chicago Height*, Illinois. ?«r.*i 



MAKES THE DRIVER AS MANEUVERABLE 
AS THE TRUCK ITSELF 



Here's a brand new line of cab- 
over-engine models from 
International— to lick your 
city pickup and delivery prob- 
lems. Brand new because this 
CO- Lo a dot ah matches tilt-cab 
design with ideal freedom of 
movement — inside as well as 
outside -in the ] 9,500 -27,500 
lbs. GVW range. 

These new International 
Trucks with 70-in. BBC can 
maneuver almost anywhere- 
through tight traffic, up to load- 
ing docks, out of jammed termi- 
nals. Why? Wheelbase is as 
much as 50 inches shorter than 
that of a conventional truck 
with the same capacity. Wide- 
track front axle is almost 7-ft. 
wide, wheels turn 50° sharp 
either way. And the cab corners 
are well inside the wrap-around 
bumper for extra protection. 

Inside the cab there's room for 
three mtm. It has the flattest 
floor door-to-door ... no dog- 
house . . , rugged gear shift on 
the steering column. Now the 
driver can get in and out one 
side as easily as the other, 

You can pick an engine to do 
your kind of job — V-8 f s or 6*s, 
gasoline or dicsel. Torsilastic 
front mountings make it easy 
to tilt the cab forward for serv- 
ice accessibility, and they con- 
tribute to smooth ride. 

Look over these new tilt-cab 
CO Loadstar models . . . check 
all their new features . , . take 
a test drive at a nearby Inter- 
national Truck Dealer or 
Branch. 



INTERNATIONAL 



TRUCKS 



WORLD'S 

MOST 
COMPLETE 
LINE 

International tlarve*ter Company 
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To the businessman, figures and numerical 
relationships are the raw material of man* 
agement's important decisions. To help him 
process essential figures accurately, at 
low cost, Underwood offers a complete 
line of high-speed, high-capacity adding 
machines, calculators and accounting ma- 
chines, each with exclusive features that 
make it the most advanced of its type. 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



personnel? The Sales Executives 
Club says there are three major 
causes: 1, men will not exert 
enough effort on the job, 2, selec- 
tion was poor in the first place, 
and, 3, "other pastures look green- 
er/ 1 



Would you walk into your boss's 
office and tell him he's inefficient or 
unfair to his subordinates? 

Probably not, judging from n 
search conclusions of Dr, Rensis 
Likert, director of the Institute for 
Social Research of the University 
of Michigan. 

Dr Likert's studies of business or- 
ganizations indicate (hat most sub- 
ordinates "have learned to study 
their superior and tell him only 
what will please him." 

"Yessing" the boss may misin- 
form him, but it keeps the subordi- 
nate out of trouble and may even 
result in his being rewarded, Dr. 
Likert explains. 

Research has shown that * 4 dLs- 
trust and lack of confidence lead 
members of an organization at all 
levels to 'play it close to the chest/ 
to share a minimum of information 
with others, and to look with sus- 
picion at the information passed on 
by others" Dr. Likert contends. It's 
his belief that today's high-pro- 
ducing managers are getting more 
favorable attitudes in employes 
through the use of good principles 
of human motivation and through 
group methods of supervision— a 
view that is disputed by some 
authorities. 



What do you think of this statement? 

"The dedicated career executive 
must consider the selection of a 
wife with a dedication akin to Hit- 
ler's fantastic theories of the super 
race ... try to visualize how that 
bride-to-be would shape up in your 
executive scheme of things." 

Sound cold-blooded? Too calcu- 
lating? 

It comes from an executive 
counselor discussing factors which 
speed up or slow down a manager's 
progress in business. 

Just how important is your wife 
to your career? Nation's Busi- 
ness asked professional recruiters 
to answer that question. You'll find 
their answers, and their evaluations 
of the long-range prospects for busi- 
ness managers, in an article starting 
on page 86. 




Maybe you should! A tired old scale that overweighs, sends 
out letters with excess postage-and with first class now up to 
5t 4 an ounce, can waste a lot of money in a year. 

If your scale underweighs, your letters go out with insufficient 
postage, and they arrive "Postage Due"— to the annoyance of llic 
recipients, who have to pay the higher rates. Get a dependable 
Pitney-Bowes mailing scale— it's a real economy, 

• PB scales are precision built, to U.S. Bureau 
of Standards specifications, and are used in the 
U.S. Post Office. Their automatic pendulum 
mechanism doesn't stiffen or get soft, and stays 
accurate indefinitely. Six jewelled agate bearings 
make them friction free in operation. The eye- 
high chart, with wide markings, biu fteurcs, and 
the hairline indicator, makes them easy to read, 
and time saving- 
Might models. Two for parcel post. One for 
foreign mail. Call any Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration of the proper scale for you. 

FREE: Send coupon for new booklet, "How Guesting at Mail 
Weights fan Hike \'<mt Postage Costs" puts handy than 
of latest postal twits. 



Pitney-Bowes 
" Mailing Scales 

Made hr the originator of the postage 
meter ...17 f) offices in U.S. and Canada 



Pitney- Bowes, Inc 

1 399 Walnu* Street. Stamford, Conn. 

Send free booklet and pitxta! rate chart. 
Name 



I Adtlresx 
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Could you use the help of a free Financial Advisor? 

(GETTING HELP, AND USING IT, DEPENDS A LOT ON YOU. READ WHY ) 



Suppose one of the most successful 
businessmen in town was an old 
friend of yours, interested in your 
financial future and always ready to 
help you with advice and counsel. 
Suppose he was even willing to lend 
you money to help you build that 
future — and lend it at rates lower 
than you could get anywhere else. 

There's not much doubt that this 
kind of free "financial advisor" would 
give you an edge in achieving finan- 
cial independence. WclL this kind of 
advisor does exist, and getting him 
on your team is mostly up to you. 

Make a Full Service bank 
your "financial advisor/ 

Most knowledgeable people have 
come to rely on a Full Service com- 
mercial bank as their "financial ad- 
visor." There are three steps they 
recommend for getting this kind of 
assistance. Study them carefully. 



1 , Select a Full Service bank and not 
just any financial institution. You can 
distinguish a Full Service commer- 
cial bank because it is the only finan- 
cial institution permitted by law to 
provide checking accounts. 

2, Make this bank headquarters for 
all your financial business, including 
your checking account and savings 
account. Get to know the people at 
the bank personally. 

3, Whenever you need some extra 
money for a worthwhile purpose, bor- 
row it from this bank instead of dip- 
ping into your savings. Then, pay it 
back exactly as promised. (This does 
wonders for your credit reputation.) 

Get to know your banker 
before you need him. 

When you're ready to make a major 
financial move -like buying a house, 
or sending the youngsters to college, 
or taking advantage of a business op- 



portunity— you'll have the advice and 
counsel of your Full Service bank. 
Most important, the bank can help 
you borrow the money you want on 
terms to suit your needs. Unlike 
other types of financial institutions, a 
Full Service commercial bank can 
lend money for practically any pur- 
pose. And lend it at low bank ratc^. 

Thus, your savings account, your 
checking account, your history of 
loans paid in full, have given you a 
real and useful "financial advisor"— 
a Full Service commercial bank. But 
the first step is up to you. If you are 
seriously interested in building a 
sound and secure financial future, it 
will pay you to get acquainted with 
a Full Service commercial bank. 
Right away isn't too soon. 



Your Full Service 
Commercial Bunk 



1 IHl/'OUHMl'Oh *0» COMMtMC" 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Cracks in image mirror 
irritate Kennedy fans 

BY MERRIM AN SMITH 



Whkn Prksident Kennedy moved triumphantly 
into the White House that cold day in January, 
1961. even bitter partisan critics had to admit he had 
two strong qualities going for him— a glowing per 
sonnlity apparently capable of all kinds of salesman- 
ship and a formidable talent for public relations. 

Recently, however, it has seemed that some of his 
major problems have occurred in the very two fields 
where he was supposed to be superb. 

Mr. Kennedy's once-glowing press now does not 
shine quite as brightly as it did a few months back. 
Once eloquent laudators have become querulous 
auditors. And if there's anything annoying to a gen- 
uine New Frontiersman, it is having anyone keep 
unrelenting account of the leader's foot faults. 

In some Washington circles these days, to speak 
of an administration policy being less than gee-whiz 
successful is tantamount to embracing Nikita Khru- 
shchev or John Birch, whichever, in the argot of this 
happy tax season, is larger. 

Administration friends seem to be only as friendly 
as their last approving opinion. This can lead to a 
rather sickening attitude of fawning on the part of 
those seeking favors or consideration for their pet 
projects. In others, it may lead to a sad fear of speak 
ing out in the wrong places. 

Take some cases in point, 

Early in this Administration, there was no more 
highly esteemed playwright around the White House 
than Gore Vidal. One of the President s first theater 
visits in New York alter the 19(30 election was to 
see a Vidal political comedy, "The Best Man/' Vidal 
willingly was led to slaughter as a Denim rat con- 
gressional candidate in a heavily Republican section 
ol the Hudson Valley. He was a White House dinner 
guest and was spoken of around the executive estab- 
lishment in superlative terms. 

Today, however, the mere mention of Vidal pro- 
duces scowls among the Kennedy faithful. 

Vidal no longer is a Frontiersman with cap and 

M err i man Smith is the White House reporter for 
Untied Press International 



musket. He is guilty of having painted something 
below a grade A picture of the President's brother. 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 

What was this playwright's crime? He wrote an 
article for a national magazine in which he made a 
detailed and, to some, convincing case for th< pi oh 
ability of the attorney general winning the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1968. 

The fact that Vidal took for granted, and took it 
confidently, that the President was a sure reelection 




Some Democrats question President's technique of 
claiming that each proposal requires prompt action 



bet for 1964 was lost on the faithful. Vidal was heavily 
complimentary of the President's brother, but he 
leavened his literary loaf with some admittedly harsh 
realism which pictured Robert Kennedy as a sleeves- 
up, bare-fisted political operator who saw life as a 
clearly divided matter of "them and us," 

Whether Vidal with his flair for drama was over- 
stating the case is not particularly important in the 
long stream of history. But it is true that much the 
same attitude is evident in some of the President's 
closer advisers who tend to regard objectivity, politi- 
cal neutrality or even di&passion as signs of weakness, 
jf not opposition. 

It should be pointed out at this stage, however, 
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that the intensity of Frontier Echelons Two, Three 
and downward is not matched by the President, 
himself. He seems to keep his partisan emotions 
under better control— or perhaps, better buried. 

But there is an unmistakable tenderness in the 
Administration which manifests itself at times when 
the ship of state is yawing and pitching a bit as it is 
bound to do in today's troubled seas. 

Nothing seems to bring up dukes at the White 
House faster than one simple four-letter word— Cuba. 

One friend of the Administration recent Jy lamented, 
' Their sense of public relations is shot when they 
make conditions seem worse than they reaJly are." 

What he was talking about was the trumpeting 
manner in which the government rushed forth with 
the story of Russian-built mig jets attacking an 
American shrimp boat as it lay dead in the water 
with a busted engine between the coasts of Cuba and 
South Florida. The President himself called it an 
"attack/ 1 The boat, however, was not hit. No one 
was injured. And it is inconceivable that even freshly 
trained Cuban pilots in four planes would have missed 
the small craft if they were in truth attacking. 

On the basis of government accounts, Congress 
foamed up like a kettle full of soap flakes. There were 
wild cries of counterattack and invasion. 

The dust tended to settle somewhat after the Presi- 
dent told a news conference he was then in doubt as 
to reasons behind the incident. And with a little more 
time. Congress quieted— as did the public. 

Was this well considered public relations? There 
was reason to believe, and from the start, according 
to some crisis- hardened career men in government, 
that this might have been an isolated incident due to 
trigger-happy Cuban pilots, or more logically, a 
reflection of Cuban nervousness over a 67-foot, un- 
marked boat drifting for several days off the coast. 

There were, however, other attempts at public re- 
lations which were happier, but not necessarily more 
beneficial for the Administration* 

m m m 

A much-publicized example was White House 
Tress Secretary Pierre Salinger's joyously youthful 
piece of comic relief. Acting in the President's behalf, 
he triggered a nationwide craze for 50-mile foot jour- 
neys, or reasonable facsimiles thereof. The attorney 
general managed to cover his footsore quota and thus 
saved the family's 50-mile honor. 

The normally liberal commentator, Eric Sevareid, 
thought the hiking craze brought out the lemming 
qualities not only of Americans generally, but Ken- 
nedys, too. Sevareid pointed out the difference: "A 
Kennedy lemming is always a step ahead of the 
ordinary or nonpartisan lemming . . /' 

In fact, Sevareid thought the hiking- lemming syn- 
drome had uncovered a schism within the White 
House "although its occupants do not even dimly 
perceive it themselves, because to date it is psy- 
chological in nature, not yet political. 

"But implicit and ordained are two symbols, two 



images, two ways of life for the American people to 
follow, and the choice cannot be long postponed— 
certainly not beyond 1968. 

"We are offered Bobby, the track shoe and uncle- 
coach figure of Theodore Roosevelt with his 'stren- 
uous life/ or Jack, the rocking chair, and the father 
figure of Winston Churchill with his 'tolerance, 
variety and calm/ ,f 

And about the same time Mrs. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy was in print as saying, "I feel as though we*ve 
been turned into a piece of public property/' And 
that was not the only crack in the image mirror. 
Mrs. Joan Kennedy, wife of the President's younger 
brother and new senator from Massachusetts, gave a 
national magazine an exclusive interview in which, 
among other things, she talked about the President's 
aching back and said that while she had no need for 
a wig herself, Jacqueline had three of them. 

This sort of hodge-podge can be frightfully hard 
on an image-maker, 

m m m 

Then we have the problem of "management" of 
news by the government. The implications now have 
reached into every form of American society. Why? 
Partly because of statements like this from Assistant 
Defense Secretary Arthur Sylvester about "govern- 
ment's right, if necessary, to lie to save itself." 

William F. Knowland, editor of the Oakland Trib- 
une and former Republican leader of the Senate from 
California, was among the many who were dismayed. 
Know! and said, "The moral and practical question 
we must confront is whether or not our government, 
or any government, has a right deliberately to fool 
any of our people any time/' 

A sophisticated consideration of today's complex 
government problems in an era of constant danger of 
total destruction undoubtedly would have to include 
falsehood— whether it is a lie of outright proportions 
or one of omission. 

But what may he up for decision is whether the 
government has a duty to basic truth, or whether 
anything is to be done about small-bore officials who 
lie to mask errors of judgment in areas utterly un- 
related to national security. Also, there is a sticky 
question: Do our school teachers now tell the children 
there may be times when the government must lie? 

Problems of salesmanship have been largely 
brushed aside in this treatise because a more defini- 
tive appraisal will not be possible until later in this 
session of Congress, But there are Democrats who 
wonder about the technique (if the President in firing 
one big message after another at Congress, each time 
telling the House and Senate that the matter of im- 
mediate reference commands priority and prompt 
action. No sensible salesman in the crass commercial 
world would try to get a prospect to buy 15 prod- 
ucts all at once. 

It may be that the sledding at home and abroad 
has been so bumpy in recent months for the Adminis- 
tration that its capacity for tolerance and detached 
judgment has worn a trifle thin. Sad if true, for 
there are many who admire the President and his 
aims. But they also want the right to be unawed 
when awe is not necessarily indicated. 
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SUSPENSE-FILLED 

SAGA 
IN THE LIFE OF 
HUGH ROBERTSON 
OF TYLER,, TEXAS 



A STORY THAT CAN MEAN A LOT 
fiff TO YOU ^afl 
ALL YEAR ROUND 



m fill 




ICarl\ \nst December, Hugh Robert- 
son, a successful contractor with 1 \ 
employees, started thinking about 
Christmas. What kind of present 
could he give his employees that 
would not only show his appreciation 
for the job they were doing, but 
also make them more enthusiastic 
about working tor his company? 

Equitable Agent Cecil Wade of 
Tyler had a suggestion. Why didn't 
Mr. Robertson install a Circle E 
Cirmip Insurance Plan for his em 
ployces' benefit? This kind of plan 
would meet his requirements ideally, 
since Equitable* Circle E was specifi- 
cally designed to provide complete 
group coverage for companies with 
JO to 24 employees. 
When Mr. Wade got the go ahead, 
time was growing short. Would Mr. 
Robertson be able to give his 
employees the policy by Christmas? 
This is what he wrote to his Man 
from Equitable alter the holiday: 

4 Td like to express my pleasure at 



the way you handled my insurance 
plan. When we had our original talk 
December 6, 1 expressed the hope the 
policies could be in effect by Christ- 
mas as a present for my employees, 
Frankly, I didn't think it could be ac- 
eomplished so soon. But your efforts 
made it possible to meet the deadline 
and also give each employee a per- 
sonal explanation of the policy. 14 

v 

The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

^M^A Th9 EQUITABLE, Bo* 31 G 1286 Ave nut of tho America* Now Yor* 10, NY, 

I am interested in receiving more information, without ohligiilion. about your 
© Group Phms for companies with 10 to 24 employees. 

Name_ 



If you have 10 to 24 employees, 

there's an Equitable ©Plan to meet 
your needs promptly. For more in- 
formation, mail the coupon below. 
Or call The Man from Equitable in 
your community. Like Cecil Wade, 
he has the knowledge and experience 
to help you. And he's backed by the 
company that pioneered group insur- 
ance over 50 years ago. 



Compaiu , 

Address 

City 

County — 



„Zonc_ 



-State- 



THE EQUftABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE ON1TEO STATE* « Qlfctt- HOME OFFICE: AVENUE OF THE AMEBIC AS. N£« VUHK 1». H V. 



Before a computer starts to think about it, this Ozalid machine 
can handle your purchase -receiving forms, issue production 
control data, provide immediate billing service and process 
your accounting reports. 

For complete details on the fastest way to process business 
forms (faster than any computer) write Ozalid, Dept. 271, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

General Aniline & Film Corporation - in Canada.lhe Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 
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Conflicting policies decrease 
public's trust in government 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



The strongest argument against Big Govern- 
ment is not the enormous cost involved. It is, rather, 
the gross incompetence which makes so much of that 
cost a sheer waste of taxpayers suhstance. 

The more functions that government undertakes, 
the more widespread and intricate its activities, the 
more inconsistent many of its policies become. One 
bureaucratic hand works against (he design on which 
the other is concentrated. The result, ail too often, 
is cancellation with a net of zero. 

This tendency was brought home to me in un- 
forgettable* fashion some 25 years ago, when I was 
making a study of the National Socialist government 
then firmly in the saddle in Germany. Because it 
was so illuminating a personal reminiscence is per- 
missible. 

At a Berlin exhibition of German technical prowess 
I became interested in displays of synthetic textiles, 
including tailored suits and dresses, all made from 
beechwood fiber. This chemical achievement, it was 
proudly announced, would serve to cut down German 
imports of wool and cotton, thereby protecting the 
value of the currency. 

So I went to the Ministry of Agriculture, to in- 
vestigate. It was all true, a high official assured me. 
Indeed the process had such economic importance 
that he had just ordered the planting of a forest of 
beechtree seedlings in a suitable area to the north of 
the city. He pointed to a large-scale wall map on 
which the locale of the new plantation was colored 
bright green. 

The next morning my schedule took me to the Nazi 
Air Ministry, where I wanted information on Marshal 
Goering's plans for making Berlin the focal point for 
European air freight service. It was all in the interest 
of peaceful commercial development, one of his aids 
assured me. Then he waxed enthusiastic about the 
central location of Berlin and the suitability of its 
terrain for airports. 

" Why only yesterday/' he told me, "I gave orders 
to clear a thousand hectares there, for a new field.*' 
He pointed to another map, twin to the one I had 
already seen, where a section colored blue lay very 



close to where I had noted the green patch the day 
before. 

"What's in that area now?" I inquired. 

"Nothing of any value," he replied. **Not even 
any farms; nothing but some beech forest which will 
make good firewood for our Berliners this winter. " 



The constant conflict of interest between the octo- 
pus arms of an overgrown bureaucracy is seldom so 
sharply clarified. But it is ever present and is not 
confined to an avowedly totalitarian government. 

Indeed an alert dictator is not unlikely to avert 
personally such extreme inconsistencies as the one 
cited. Hitler might have done so. had he not then 
been so preoccupied with his plans for war. The more 
intelligent Khrushchev seems to have ironed out a 
number of comparable stupidities in Soviet planning. 




One agency pays farmers not to cultivate land while 
another promotes irrigation to produce more crops 

But under a democratic system, such as ours, 
contradictions are likely to continue unchecked. One 
agency pays for the withdrawal of land from cultiva- 
tion while another is happily irrigating to bring more 
of the same crops into production. If the President 
sees the incompatibility he thinks of reelection and 
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comments selectively and separately on the virtues 
in each of the antagonistic policies. Taken by itself 
each part of the gigantic hodgepodge can doubtless.be 
said to have some merit. But as a whole many of 
its aspects are worse than meaningless. 

Out of many possible illustration-: one may consider 
certain unanticipated consequences of the minimum 
wage policy, selecting this precisely because to nv*ny 
it seems decent, humanitarian and therefore inherently 
desirable. It is easy to forget that the minimum is 
in effect the standard for all employers, regardless of 
service rendered. Even the adolescent baby-sitters 
have come to realize this. 

Nobody will argue that a wage rate of -S 1 .25 an 
hour is too high, from the moral viewpoint. Indeed it 
is pitiably small, in terms of our depreciated currency, 
for any worker with dependents. But. adequate or 
inadequate, the cold fact is that management often 
cannot pay that wage, with fringe benefits, to the 
unskilled, and still make the profits on which the 
life of any business undertaking depends. 

Consequently we see the rapid development of 
labor-saving devices which close* ofT employment 
opportunities and force masses of people, often not 
unwillingly, onto the relief rolls. This raises tax- 
rates, with further pressure for ri^rid economy. 

Certainly it can be demonsf rated that eventually 
automation will increase rather than decrease jobs. 
The automobile industry now gives far greater em- 
ployment than was ever afforded by the displaced 
horse and buggy. But that comforting long-range 
consideration does nothing to ease the immediate 
problem of the untrained youth who finds, for in- 
stance, that all the local elevators are mechanized. 

• • • 

The chain reaction fostered by seemingly desirable 
social legislation, such as that for a minimum wage, 
is practically endless. It tends to downgrade edu- 
cation by keeping in school, to the detriment of all, 
rebellious and resentful youths who would be far 
better off under the sterner discipline of a jot). Then, 
when juvenile delinquency gets out of hand, it is pro- 
posed to regiment the unruly in a "youth corps," 
forgetting how totalitarian we found this same practice 
when sponsored by Mussolini and Hitler. 

Fortunately there is a growing realization that lo 
surrender the solution of social and economic prob- 
lems to Big Government is merely to intensify and 
proliferate them Its nature, as our forefathers knew, 
is never to confront the causes hut always to amelio- 
rate the consequences of an ailment in the body 
politic. If the medical profession had developed in 
the same way we would still have witchdoctors. 

Increasing skepticism as to the competence of 
paternalistic government may well indicate a signifi- 
cant swing in the character of American thinking, 
Presidental adviser Walter W. Heller showed fear of 
this recently, in his much-quoted remark on "the basic 
puritan ethic" of the American people. This, he said, 
is what makes many willing to forego obviously 



is proportionately reduced. 

This "puritan ethic." so disturbing to Professor 
Heller and others of his persuasion, is merely a herit- 
age from the period when the production of wealth 
was a grim necessity if this country was to be estab- 
lished as a going concern. It may properly be ac- 
knowledged that at this time too little emphasis was 
placed on fair distribution of the wealth available. 

Now. however, the pendulum has swung to the 
opposite extreme. Governmental policies no longer 
leave men free to produce wealth, but concentrate on 
spreading its distribution even before achieved. Deficit 
financing is merely a mortgage on the future for 
which the "puritan ethic" always demanded a secu- 
rity which Professor Heller deems unnecessary. 

While governments have never been good at pro- 
ducing wealth, they can l>e highly efficient in confis- 
cating and redistributing what is available. For that 
reason the growth of Big Government coincides with 
the shift of emphasis from production to distribution. 
With us it has even reached the stage where the as- 
sumed obligation is not merely to redistribute wealth 
within our borders, but also to meet the ever-growing 
expectations of underdeveloped Latin Americans, 
Africans and Asiatics. 

The argument here is that, without this aid, the 
impoverished peoples would fall prey to communism. 
While this lias some validity it is to be remembered 
that the essence of communism is the elimination ot 
free enterprise and the concentration of all economic 
and social power in governmental hands. 

Overdeveloped governments are more instrumental 
I ban underdeveloped peoples in moving towards the 
Marxist goal, as the historic prophet of communism 
himself continously emphasized. The progressive 
income tax. so highly developed here, was in Karl 
Marx's mind the most valuable instrument for com- 
munist subversion. 

• • # 

From earliest history the eventual end of every 
overgrown and overcentralized government has been 
collapse and there is no good reason to expect any 
other eventual outcome today. The danger point 
comes when those in power beguile themselves into 
thinking that wealth which is not being produced can 
nevertheless be indefinitely distributed. 

As it was put recently by Per Jacobsson, the shrewd 
director of the International Monetary Vxmd, the 
idea of a permanently unbalanced budget is "the 
emanation of permanently unbalanced minds." It 
is idle to talk of national security, in military or 
other terms, if minds of that type attain unchal- 
lenged control. 

Whatever may be said to discredit the "puritan 
ethic." it was certainly not an emanation of un- 
balanced minds. Indeed balance between reward and 
punishment, between self-sacrificial effort in this 
life and self- fulfillment in that to come, was the very 
core of its thinking. 

W r e may count ourselves fortunate if enough of this 
ethic lingers to keep us from concluding that all- 
powerful government is more to be desired than a 
self-reliant and self -supporting citizenry. 
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OMC BOATS 





NEW from Outboard Marino . . . Anyone who knows boats knows 
that boating is a compound of fun and fussing — with the 
fussing often outweighing the fun. But no more! For the first time 
OMC's new concept of boating engineers out the traditional 
nuisances, as thoughtfully as safety, comfort, convenience and 
dependability are engineered in this revolutionary hull design. 
It's the best thing that's happened to water in years — and prices 
are lots lower than scuttlebutt (or the boats themselves) 
would lead you to believe. Grab your sailor hat and head for your 
OMC Boats dealer's, and a funabout that's 



Ready to go at the drop of a hint! 





On the beach. FUNABOUT ^T^^BgWC 17 DELUXE Complete and ready to ramble — all 
you need is gas and oil. Deluxe ahock- absorbing seats, built in storage bins and lockers, power 
tilting windshield, convertible top with rear and side curtains, carpeting, 88 hp OMC 488 stern 
ive with power-lifted lower unit — all these and more are standard equipment On the ski-scoot, 
NABOUT *2 — the OMC 17 CUSTOM, The boat with a briUiant future but fewer frills for 
...deluxe performance in a two-seater you can customize to your desires. FREE brochure* 

name of the dealer nearest you, write or wire collect John R. Millard, Director of Sales. 



£1963 
OMC BOATS, DEPT. NB-4 
A Division of Outboard 
Marine Corporation 
Waukcgan, JJImots 
Is Canada Peter bo rciugfri, 
Ontario Patents pending 




Changes in the '63 Volkswagen. 



We've always had just one engine. 
But this year, we're a two-engine truck. 
(Which is a pretty revolutionary change 
for a VWJ 

You can choose our old faithful, air- 
cooled, 24 miles-to-the-gallon job. 

Or, for a little extra dough, our more 
powerful engine, 

Ut's still air-cooled, still goes 24 miles 



on o gallon of regular,) 

If you carry a heavy load or do a lot 
of driving over hilly terrain, then you'll 
probably want ihe extra power. 

Another change: the new engine 
comes with bigger brakes. 

What else is new? 

The driver has his own adjustable 
seat. (The possenger seat comes out to 



make more room for the cargo.) 
The cab has more legroom. 
There's a new fresh air heater. 
And a new clutch. 

The nice thing is, that after 13 years 
and 216 changes like these, 
you don't have to wonder 
what kind of shape our truck 
is in. 
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SPENDING 



Fkw disa<.rkk with President Kennedy's view that economic 
growth can be stepped up "only by lightening repressive wartime 
tax rates which put a damper on private purchasing power and 
profits/* 

Many disagree, however, with the tax package he has proposed, 
and the spending increase he has budgeted at the same time. 

Businessmen contend that growth w r ould be stimulated better 
by tax relief that encourages investment than by reductions 
aimed primarily at increasing consumer spending. In addition, 
it's pointed out that many of the structural tax changes recom- 
mended by the Administration would hamper growth, rather 
than encourage it 

On the spending side of the coin, both Congress and the public 
are alarmed over the projected budget increase for next fiscal 
year as well as the deficit and debt rise il would entail. 

For these reasons, the interlocking issues of taxes and spend- 
ing overshadow all others on Capitol Hill and across the nation. 

In five articles which follow, Nation's Business examines 
the underlying principles, policies, and facts involved. These 
special reports in depth will give you a better insight into what 
the fight is all about. 



7>1X£S & 
SPENDING: 

WHO 
FRAMED 

THE 

TAX PL A N 

Here's a look at principal author of Kennedy package 



Surprjse provisions in the Administration's tax 
program have sharpened businessmen's interest in 
the policy-makers who drafted the proposals. 

For months before his formal message to Congress, 
President Kennedy had been promising tax reduction 
aimed at encouraging economic growth. But when 
the details were spelled out, many of the provisions 
were of the type that many companies and individuals 
felt would discourage investment 

Where did these proposals originate? Who was re- 
sponsible for their presence in the Administration's 
package? 

No one man can be singled out as the author of the 
program. Literally dozens of officials and technicians 
contributed ideas and commented on proposals under 
study. All major questions went up the bureaucratic- 
ladder for decisions to Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon and the President. 

Walter W. Heller, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, and Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Mortimer M_ Caplin played important 
roles. Some of the proposals were discussed in advance 
with Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, which must act first on all 



tax legislation. But if any one man can be identified 
as the principal architect of the program, he is Stanley 
Sterling Surrey, a 52-year-old, soft-spoken Harvard 
law professor who serves the New Frontier as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 

As an academician, Mr, Surrey long and intensively 
propagandized for many of the tax changes the Ad 
ministration now seeks. As Secretary Dillon's chief 
tax adviser, he was in active charge of the stnfT thai 
put the plan together. Now he's working with the 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee to get the program enacted into law. 

Repeal of provisions relieving some dividend in- 
come from taxation: tougher treatment of stock 
options; a longer capital gains holding period; repeal 
of the retirement income credit-all these and many 
other major provisions of the Kennedy program were 
advocated in earlier years by Mr. Surrey. 

It should be noted that there were other highly- 
placed advocates taking a similar line and that noi 
all of the tax changes he has espoused appear in the 
current program. But the similarity between his ex- 
pressed views and the Administration plan is still 
striking. Mr. Surrey, a handsome, dark-haired man 
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Administration officials most influential in advising President on tax plan 
are {seated, left to right): Budget Director Gordon, Under Secretary of 
Treasury Fowler, Secretary Dillon, Assistant Secretary Surrey, and 
(standing) Economic Adviser Heller and Presidential Counsel Sorensen 



Mr. Surrey (below) has antagonized conservatives with his tax views 




WIDS WORLD 



with deep-set eyes and a firm jaw, was an obvious 
candidate for top tax man when the Kennedy 
team was being formed. He was unquestionably one 
of the nation s leading tax experts; one associate, not 
in government, calls him "the most brilliant tax 
lawyer I've ever met/' He was co-author of leading 
tax casebooks, consultant to a number of major busi- 
ness interests and in constant demand as a member 
of study groups, a speaker, an expert congressional 
witness. 

Philosophically he seemed perfectly in tune with 
the New Frontier. In magazine and law review arti- 
cles, speeches and testimony, he had consistently out- 
lined a philosophy of attempting to bring down the 
general tax rates by ending special tax treatment for 
certain types of income and reducing various tax 
deductions. As head of a special Kennedy task force 
between the 1960 election and Inauguration Day he 
had put together a comprehensive tax reform program 
which won presidential interest. 

But Mr. Surrey's extensive speeches and writings 
had antagonized many of the more conservative mem- 
bers of Congress, as well {continued on page 57 J 
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Public opinion making impact on Washington 



"J am for a government rigorously frugal and simple 
, . , and not for . . . increasing by every device the 
public debt on the principle of its being a public 
blessing." — Thomas Jefferson 

"Our choice is between chronic deficits resulting 
from chronic slack . . . and transitional deficits 
temporarily enlarged by tax revision designed to 
promote full employment and thus make possible an 
ultimately balanced budget** 

-4ohn F. Kennedy 

The traditional Jefferson ian philosophy on 
money matters is still deeply implanted in America 
today. 

The New Frontier theory on taxes, spending, and 
deficits has yet to take root. 

So you can expect a mass promotion program to 
sell the Administration view. 

The public's present attitude is apparent in views 
expressed to the White House and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives* 
This committee, which is the first congressional unit 
to act on tax issues, is probably the most sensitive 
indicator of the feelings of folks back home 

The dominant theme of letters from citizens over 
the nation to Ways and Means members is this: Tax 
cuts are fine, hut not unless spending is also cut. 
This conviction is expressed again and again to both 
Republicans and Democrats on the Committee. 

Although public concern over federal spending, 
deficits and debts is seldom registered, it seems to 
have been awakened by the Kennedy proposal for tax 
cuts at a time of budget deficit. 

When the Administration made tax revision its 
top legislative goal for 1963, it knew the majority 
view about tax cuts in Congress went something 
like this: It's proper to cut taxes only when there is 
;i budget .surplus which will offset the revenue loss 
Or, if there is a recession, it might be all right to cut 
taxes to put more money into the economy- But sup- 
port of tax reduction with a red ink budget during 
good times would be a real turnabout in economic 
position on the part of many lawmakers. 

Administration strategists apparently didn't realize 
this congressional viewpoint was so soundly based on 
the feelings of people at home. 

Andrew Hatcher, White House associate press sec- 
retary, who is familiar with the President's mail, said 
letters on the Administration's tax proposal "are run- 
ning slightly behind*" In other words, more people 



are against, than for, the tax plan. He said that pos- 
sibly 10 per cent of the writers link a cut in spending 
with any desire for tax reduction. 

Tax revisions to recoup some revenue loss* as the 
Administration proposes, were obvious targets for 
attack. But the theory was that the appeal of rate 
reduction would overwhelm gripes about losing some 
tax breaks. 

Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and other officials have seemed 
surprised by what Mr. Heller termed the "puritan 
ethic" of the public in not wanting a tax cut when 
we are spending more than we have. 

The strength of the thrift ethic is apparent in the 
letter from a Texas banker to one member of the 
Ways and Means Committee: 

The country desperately needs tax reduction/' he 
said. "However, we cannot morally justify it unless 
we reduce spending." 

A Port Washington, N.Y., woman wrote another 
member: "I can't afford for our household all the 
idealistic programs that would be nice for us as a 
family. And Mr. Kennedy can't afford for my 
country all the idealistic programs he proposes." 

A Michigan teacher urged: " 1 )o everything in your 
power ... to balance the budget, which definitely 
means no reduction of the income tax as it now 
stands/' 

A Massachusetts housewife said: "It is intellectual 
arrogance for Mr, Heller to [say ] a basic puritan 
ethic of the American people— a fear of deficit budgets 
prevents a tax-cutting proposal of the Admin. stra 
lion from being passed. In other words, that govern- 
ment is right and the people are wrong." 

A Kansas City, Kans., man: "A tax cut alone would 
only be like taking an aspirin: relief, but no cure. 
Bat a tax cut plus a cut in spending would give the 
country a boost like we haven't had in a long time/ 

President Kennedy took cognizance of people's 
worries over deficit and debt in a press conference: 
*T think people are concerned about the size of the 
debt, and 1 am. And 1 think they are corn er jed 
about the deficit and I am. But what I am most con- 
cerned aboid is the prospect of another rec s .< n 
Now, a recession is what would give us a massive 
deficit. . . . If we don't have the tax cut, it subs tan 
tially. in my opinion, increases the chance of a re- 
cession, which will increase unemployment, winch 
will increase the size of our deficit/' 

The recession threat will be a major admin s J fa- 
lion argument in supporl continued on />« e e -#u> 
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Study shows what kinds of expenditures are rising 



A new hole will be punched in the federal debt 
ceiling in the next 90 days. 

Recent discussions of the temporary debt ceiling 
are just the first round in the congressional fight 
shaping up on the spending issue. 

The lawful limit for next year's peak in all likeli- 
hcxxl will be set in the neighborhood of $320 billion. 
It was $298 billion last year. 

Congressional debate on spending and the debt 
issue will highlight Washington legislative skirmish- 
ing between now and July L 

The size of the debt— plus the increase expected 
during the next nine to 15 months— is creating wide- 
spread concern on Capitol Hill and across the nation. 

You may expect this concern to be reflected in 
some congressional efforts to hold spending below 
the President s budget requests. Several billions may 
be withheld. 

There is as yet little evidence of a landslide econ- 
omy wave in Congress, but those who want to control 
spending at lower levels are gaining in number and 
their impact is sure to be felt, f See "Why the Budget 
Must Be Cut," page 38. ) 

The first good clues to the growing strength of the 
spending-control bloc will come when the next vote is 
taken on the debt limit— to set. theoretically, a spend- 
ing ceiling for 1964. You can see a measure of the 
strength in how much time it takes to act, how much 



debate there is on the subject, how heated the discus- 
sion becomes, and whether the lawful limit is set 
below the Administration's asking figure. 

In addition to the general alarm felt by some mem 
bers of Congress about the size of the debt, there is 
also a feeling that the ceiling can serve as a restraint 
on expanding government. 

To understand better where the debt is headed and 
what is causing it to rise, go back to the end of World 
War EC War costs boosted the debt to a peak in 1946. 
After that it was reduced two years in a row. 

Since then the debt has been cut only four times 
It has gone up in all other years and now promises 
to continue rising at least until 1967, with no assur- 
ance tin* budget will be balanced even then. 

Washington officials claim the debt is small in 
relationship to the country's total output of goods 
and service*, and that it is growing lighter because 
the economy is rising. The fact remains that the debt 
is growing. 

Korean war spending hiked government outlays. 
But nondefense spending has soared and continues 
to rise. 

A study of government operations shows clearly 
that the debt rise is due only partly to defense. Other 
types of programs have contributed substantially to 
the increase* 

Here is the picture from 1949 ( postwar debt low > 
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through 19W i postwar high, projected by the Treas- 
ury Department) : 

► The debt increase is more than $63 billion. 

* National defense spending accounts for $37 billion 
ot that sum. 

► Nondefense federal programs account for $2o" 
billion- 

Federal outlays are rising for a wide range of non- 
defense programs. More money is programed for 
land, water and power projects, forests, federal rec 
reational facilities, fish and wildlife programs, mineral 
resources, and a host of other related projects. 
Federal money for natural resources, SI J billion in 
1960, is going to $2.5 billion— unless cuts are made. 

Big increases are proposed for aviation facilities, 
water transportation, urban renewal, community 
facilities, public housing. The cost of area redevelop- 
ment is skyrocketing. Rural electrification and 
telephone loans will reach a peak this year. 

Regulation of business is scheduled to cost the 
taxpayers nearly twice as much next year as it did 
in 1960. 

Public assistance, $2 billion in 1960, is budgeted at 
$3 billion in 1964. Larger sums are planned for health 
services and research, labor and manpower spending. 
Vocational rehabilitation, $70 million in 1960, is set 
to go up to $250 million. The Alliance for Progress 



will cost more. The cost of foreign information 
programs will be higher. Loans, grants and assistance 
to foreign countries are due to rise, unless cut by 
Congress. 

Other substantial spending boosts are recommended 
for federal education programs. Veterans' pensions 
and spending for hospitals and medical care for 
veterans will rise. 

More will go for congressional operations and 
judicial functions. 

Government spending for tax collection will cost 
the taxpayers substantially more in the year ahead, 

A few programs will cost less, according to Budget 
Bureau and departmental estimates. But the de 
creases are mostly small and normally represent little 
more than a postponement of further increases in 
other years to come. 

It seems improbable at this time that the economy 
can expand fast enough at existing tax rates to pro 
duce enough revenue to ki>< p pace wiih the planned 
expansion of government. 

There remains the possibility that government 
spending can be cut. 

If that is done, tax reduction and reform will 
rapidly become a more realistic prospect than appears 
likely at this time. 

There is little likelihood of tax action before the 
debt and spending issues are sett let!. END 
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Sentiment for decreased federal expenditures is growing 



Congress' first duty in 1963 
is to make a substantial cut in fed- 
eral spending and move toward a 
balanced budget. 

This is the conviction of Sen. 
John L. McClellan of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

This Committee, recently en- 
larged and rais?d to major commit- 
tee status, is charged with studying 
the federal government at all levels 
to determine its economy and effi- 
ciency. 

Long recognized as an opponent 
of mismanagement and extrava- 
gance in government. Senator Mc- 
Clellan served as a member of both 
Commissions on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government— 
th:> Hoover Commissions which 
made exhaustive analyses of federal 
departments and agencies. He has 
been a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for 14 
years. 

A veteran of 20 years in the Sen- 
ate, Senator McClellan has become 
most widely known through his 
forceful investigations of organized 
crime and labor racketeering. His 
"bill of rights** section in the Lan- 



drum-Griffin Act. providing for in 
temal union reforms, was one out- 
growth of these probes. 

In an effort to strengthen congres- 
sional machinery for dealing with 
Administration budget requests, 
Senator McClellan is seeking estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee on 
the Budget. He regards such a com- 
mittee, which would have a non- 
political staff of experts, as an im- 
portant step toward eliminating 
waste and needless or excessive 
appropriations. The bill has been 
approved by the Senate in the last 
five Congresses, but has died in the 
House in each case. He has re- 
introduced it this year with 76 
senators as cosponsors, 

In this interview, Senator Mc- 
Clellan sets forth his ideas on 
spending reform and tells how the 
federal budget can be cut. 

Senator McClellan, what do you feel 
is the most urgent task confronting 
Congress in 1963? 

The most urgent task is the duty 
to reduce federal expenditures sub- 
stantially. move toward a balanced 
budget, and strive for the restora 
tion of fiscal integrity in govern- 



ment. Then, and only then, can a 
substantial reduction in taxes be 
justified. 

Do you see any signs that the rise 
in federal spending may be slowing? 

There is no evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that the rise in fed- 
eral spending has been slowing. 
Rather, there is conclusive proof 
that federal expenditures have been 
continually rising. 

I am convinced, however, that 
there is now developing in Congress 
a more favorable sentiment toward 
economy. This. I think, will |, u | 
eventually to some reductions in 
federal expenditures. 

Public sentiment for a reduction 
in government spending is also 
rising and is stronger today than it 
has been at any time during the 
past several years. This is a good 
omen and, if constituents will let 
their representatives in Congress 
know that they expect and insist 
UpOH substantial cuts, Congress will 
respond to their demands. 

What are some of the dangers of 
rising federal spending? 

Continued excessive spending, 
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"Continued excessive spending can only result in chaos and fiscal disaster/' 
says Sen. John L. McClellan. Government Operations Committee chairman 



financed with borrowed money and 
consistently producing large deficits, 
can only result in chaos and fiscal 
disaster. There can lx- neither real 
economic growth nor true strength- 
ening of our position in relation to 
other nations when these are hased 
on a pyramiding of the national 
debt-on practices that amount to 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

I think Franklin D. Roosevelt 
gave a correct answer to this ques- 
tion when he said in a campaign 
speech in Pittsburgh on October 19, 
1932, that: 

"If the nation is living within its 
income, its credit is good. If in some 
crisis it lives beyond its income for 
a year or two it can usually borrow 
temporarily on reasonable- terms, 
But if, like the spendthrift, it throws 
discretion to the winds, is willing 
to make no sacrifice at all in spend- 
ing, extends its taring up to the 
limit of the people's power to pay. 
and continues to pile up deficits, it 
is on the road to bankruptcy/ 

We have already traveled too fast 
and too far down that road. Unless 
we apply the brakes to spending 
we may reach that destination 
sooner than we think. 



Are we counting too much on federal 
spending to keep our economy 

moving ahead? 

Indeed we are. State and local 
governments, in view of heavy fed- 
eral spending, have come to rely 
loo frequently on the central gov- 
ernment for aid and support in 
financing projects and programs that 
under the Constitution are rightly 
the responsibility of the states and 
the local governments. 

In view of the spending practices 
and policies of the federal govern- 
ment and the high taxes it has 
exacted from the normal sources of 
state and community revenues, a 
feeling lias developed that state and 
local governments should be vigilant 
and insistent upon getting "their 
fair share" of monies expended by 
the federal government in those 
areas. In these circumstances many 
state and local officials feel that they 
would be derelict in their duties if 
(hey did not seek and obtain fed- 
eral aid and assistance whenever it 
is available. Initiative of state and 
local governments will not return 
until these federal giveaway pro* 
grams are eliminated. 



The philosophy of the government 
continuously initiating new pro- 
grams and living beyond its means 
necessitates levying high taxes that 
take more and more from the profits 
of business and the people. It fans 
the flame of inflation, stilles individ- 
ual initiative, and constitutes a seri- 
ous deterrent to capital investment. 

What should Congress do to control 
spending? 

It should immediately cut the 
present budget and hereafter sys- 
tematically reduce federal expendi- 
tures in every area where it can be 
done without risk to our security or 
dispensing with necessary services 
and functions of the government. It 
should also stop enacting laws that 
create new sending programs or 
that expand or enlarge existing pro 
grams until our economy and fed 
eral revenues make it |)ossihle to 
achieve a balanced budget. 

What would be the effect of the Joint 
Committee on the Budget which you 
have proposed? 

The Joint Committee on tin* 
Budget, which would be comparable 
' continued on /wfjyr 44 > 
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TAXES & 
SPENDING 



HOW 

INVESTMENT 

CREATES 

JOBS 

Controversy over tax-cut proposals spotlights 
role of risk capital in nation s economic rise 




Percentage of 
new jobs created 
in the private 
sector of our 
economy has de- 
clined since 1957. 
Trend points up 
the need for 
more private 
investment 
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More private investment is needed to create 
the jobs which America will need to provide employ- 
ment for 26 million new workers in the ISGO's-an 
average of 25,000 new jobs each week. 

There is general agreement on this among business 
leaders and economists in and out of government. 

Many authorities note that the nation's tax struc- 
ture has been a major deterrent to increased private 
investment and thus to tin creation of more jobs. 
Punishing tax rates imposed on individuals and cor 
porations discourage risk use of capital, they point 
out Union spokesmen who also have ;j stake in job- 
creation in business and industry- lean to the view 
that what's needed is a tax-cut program that would 
stimulate spending by consumers. 

Amid these differing opinions stands the unassail- 
able but often disregarded, fact that private invest- 
ment is a key job-maker. While some can validly 
single out instances where business spending for new 
plant or equipment— for new efficiencies in production 
temporarily dislodges workers, the long-term ex- 
perience shows that private investment produces more 
jobs than it eliminates. 

In 1962 alone, according to Louis J. Paradiso 
economist in the Office of Business Economics, US. 
Department of Commerce, some 6.5 million persons 
could trace their employment direc tly to private capi 
taJ expenditures of $50 billion in that year. 

The $50 billion s|>enl last year was raised through 
various means by business and industry to finance* 
new plants and equipment. Some of it was venture 
capital contributed directly from the savings of in- 
dividuals to launch new enterprises. 

Some of it was capital derived from corporate 
earnings plowed back for growth purpose's, or capital 
secured through bank loans— again, money saved 
by individuals or businesses. 

The importance of private investment as a job* 
creating force takes on ;i special significance when 
viewed against employment trends. 

From 1947 to 1957. according to Deputy Assist ran 
Secretary of Labor Seymour L. Wolfbein, 76 per cent 
of all the new jobs created in the American n»nf arm- 
economy stemmed from private innovation, initiative 
and investment. Since 1957, the private sector of the 
economy has accounted for only 36 per cent of the 
total number of new jobs. 

"Obviously," Mr. Wolfbein says, "there is a need 
tor greater job-creating activity in business if I he 
private sector of the nation's economy is to retain 
the vigor it displayed prior to 1957;* 

( ieorge Terborgh, research director of the Machinery 
und Allied Products Institute, says his studies dis- 
close ;i clear correlation between the investment rate 



and growth rate in various industrialized countries. 

Moreover, he says, "The lowest rates of unemploy- 
ment are found in countries with the highest rates 
of investment/' 

Since the end of World War II, many new products, 
processes and services have emerged as the result 
of multibillion dollar outlays of private funds for 
their development and commercial introduction. With 
such products, processes and services have come new 
jobs, many of them unheard of even in the recent past. 

The examples are too numerous to catnlog in 
their entirety, but a few can be cited: 

L In 1955 there were only 500 general-purpose 
digital computers with a total value of some s^aU n il 
lion installed in the United States. Today there are 
more than I ] J KM) such computers in use. Their value 
exceeds $4.5 billion. With the investment in com- 
puters have come new jobs. Some 21XUHKI more coin 
outer programers alone will be needed by 1970, ac- 
cording to recent estimates. 

2. The transistor— another postwar development- 
had generated 40,000 new jobs by I960, according 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
Before this job- creating force could he unleashed, 
millions of dollars were invested in research and 
development. 

3. Developments in electronics and chemicals offer 
other illustrations of how investment has created not 
only new jobs but new companies, or skyrocketing 
expansion in firms already in being. 

Job-creating investment is not just a phenomenon 
of sweeping new industrial breakthroughs and rev- 
olutionary technological advances. It is evidenced 
in all fields of business activity, wherever the search 
for new ideas and new markets spurs new incentives 
for risk-taking. It's the laundromat, th? pizza parlor, 
the photo-copying machine, the compact car, the 
better backyard barbecue grill. 

But it all begins with an idea and a willingness 
to take risk. 

In October 1940 Leonard P. Pool, a 36-year-old 
industrial gas salesman from Minneapolis, hit on the 
idea of building oxygen-producing plants alongside 
steel mills, which use large amounts of oxygen in 
their furnaces. Mr. Pool worked out details of his 
plan, scratched together $80\(XK> from loans and his 
own savings, designed and built his first oxygen gener 
ator next door to the Rotary Electric Steel Company 
of Detroit. The oxygen produced by Mr. Pool's equip- 
ment was quickly delivered to Rotary Electric, saving 
thousands of dollars in conventional long distance 
truck shipment. 

Mr. Poo] had 1. \sei (ctmttnttwi on page S2 > 
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A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



World trade conference set 



f Foreign trade I 



Personal service wanted 

f Marketing) 

Energy resources studied 



Who runs nation's transit systems 



( Natural resources J 



AGRICULTURE 



Prospects for future U. S. agri- 
cultural exports to the Common 
Market countries depend on our 
success at the bargaining table. 

The Common Market seeks to be- 
come self-sufficient in major food 
products and at the same time pro- 
tect farm income levels by remov- 
ing internal trade restrictions and 
erecting a common tariff barrier 
against the outside world. Major 
U> S. farm products most likely to 
suffer include wheat, feed grains, 
poultry, rice and flour. 

The authority provided under the 
1962 Trade Expansion Act will be 
helpful in negotiating the easing of 
trade restrictions, particularly if 
we succeed in treating negotiations 
on agricultural and industrial tar- 
iffs as a single package. This is one 
of the issues to be faced at the 
forthcoming meeting of GATT 
i General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade J. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Look for disruption of the com- 
petitive balance in the construction 
industry if Congress approves the 
Administration's proposed civilian 
industrial technology program. 

Under this proposal, the Com- 
merce Department would— begin- 
ning with certain industries, in- 
cluding construction, textiles, and 
machine tools-dispense research 
grants to increase the supply of 
civilian scientists, develop and oper- 




ate extension and information serv- 
ices, give grants to selected industry 
research associations and institu- 
tions, and provide research facil- 
ities to selected firms. 

The Department would have au- 
thority to decide which firms or 
industries were leading, which were 
lagging; who would get money and 
services, and who would not. 

These decisions would upset the 
industry, penalizing the efficient and 
establishing significant areas of po- 
tential government control over the 
profitability of the individual firm 
and the rate and direction of indus- 
trial growth. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Those who thought Congressman 
Wright Patmarrs approach to bank- 
ing legislation would change when 
he assumed chairmanship of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee may be surprised. 

Con gressman Patman has an- 
nounced his plans for a large-scale 
series of investigations. In his for- 
mal request for $o."i0,000— an in- 
crease of 245 per cent over the com- 
mittee's budget for the last Congress 
- Mr. Patman stated he intends to 
conduct "objective fact-finding in- 
vestigations and reports of a high 
scholastic order/' 

His request was trimmed to $130,- 
000 for the first session of the 
Eighty-eighth Congress, so he must 
apply for more money next year. The 
cut in funds will reduce the number 
of investigations, but not the scope. 



Most of the new funds will go for 
expansion of the committee staff, 
drawing from the academic com- 
munity. Some of the new assistants 
would remain only long enough to 
complete a particular phase of in- 
vestigation. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Tentatively scheduled for May 
IJUJ4. the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development 
promises to he one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in world-wide 
consideration of international t rade 
problems since the historic Havana 
Conference on Trade and Kmploy- 
ment under U. N. aegis in 1917. 

A provisional agenda indicates 
the efforts being made to attack 
problems of crucial concern to the 
developing nations and of almost 
equal concern to the industrial na- 
tions. 

Included are such topics as: Inter- 
national commodity problems; trade 
in manufactures and semimanufac- 
tures! implications of regional eco- 
nomic groupings; financing for 
expansion of international trade; 
and institutional arrangements, 
methods and machinery to achieve 
expansion of international trade. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



If current sentiment is any guide, 
the issue before Congress is not 
whether President Kennedy's budg- 
et will be cut, but how much. Be- 
fore the budget was even submit - 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



ted, but when it* general dimensions 
were known, both the senior Demo- 
crat and Republican on the House 
Appropriations Committee publicly 
stated that deep cuts were needed. 
Since that time, details of recom- 
mended cuts have been outlined. In 
the next weeks and months, such 
heretofore sacrosanct areas as de- 
fense and space spending are slated 
for rigorous scrutiny. 

Many congressmen predict that 
this year's foreign aid cuts will be 
deeper than ever, reflecting a na- 
tional dissatisfaction with the pro- 
gram. Even National Institutes of 
Health appropriations are suspect 
in view of their steep rise. Other 
areas scheduled for a close look are: 
swollen federal payrolls, nondefense 
research, nondefense public works 
and new civilian-domestic programs 
gene rail v. 



LA BOB 



Legislative experts give equal pay 
for women proposals an excellent 
chance for passage. Hearings were 
held by the House Education and 
Labor Committee last month* 

The bills, however, would give 
dangerous police and investigatory 
powers to the Labor Department. 

Ostensibly, the bills prohibit any 
employer paying his female em- 
ployes less than male employes. 

Some of the provisions are caus- 
ing alarm to management. The La- 
bor Secretary would have power to 
prescribe rules and regulations. He 
also would be prosecutor, judge and 
jury, with authority to hold hear- 
ings, prosecute the employer and 
then decide the case. 



MARKETING 



Market analysts warn that serv- 
ice, as an aid in pushing goods 
through distribution channels to the 
customer, must not be downgraded. 

Stirred by the rapid trend to self- 
service selling and elimination of 
human contact, department stores 
especially are making a mistake in 
allowing themselves to be caught in 
the trend toward "neat, automatic 
operations/* stales one specialist. 

A special survey of over 4,000 
women shoppers in two large cities 
showed that about three fourths Of 



them still want such traditional 
services as salesclerks, delivery, 
phone orders, charge accounts, and 
convenience of returning merchan- 
dise. 

A new book on merchandising 
techniques notes that "Service is 
not dead; it is simply moribund/ 1 
The book further points out: 

"The greatest retail business in 
the U. S. is the business that walks 
out of every store, every depart- 
ment, every section, every day- 
unsold/' 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



President Kennedy is evidently 
not completely satisfied with the re- 
port made in 1962 by the National 
Fuels and Energy Study Group of 
the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner. Director 
of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, told the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee that the President 
has ordered a top-level government 
review of development and use of 
all the nation's energy resources in 
order to determine the best direc- 
tion for research and development 
efforts. 

In the same congressional hear- 
ings. Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, said the present objective 
of the a ec nuclear power program 
is to shift from a "government pro- 
gram to an industrial program with 
government help/* Over the next 
several years the a EC will support 
the utility industry in the construc- 
tion of 10 to 12 full-scale power 
plants to demonstrate competitive- 
ness (with conventional electric 
power generators) of steadily im- 
proving reactors. 

Dr. Wiesner said that a EC's re- 
port was significant but the Presi- 
dent must view it in the broader 
context of our total energy picture. 



TAXATION 



Some of th«* President's tax pro- 
posals will never get off the draw- 
ing board. Subjected to the strongest 
criticism was the Administration's 
plan to place a five per cent floor 
under all personal deductions. Tax- 
payers with widely varied interests 



found little to recommend this pro- 
posal. 

Indications are that, if present 
pressures continue, this item will 
never emerge from the executive 
sessions of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

In his first tax message, which 
spawned the Revenue Act of 1962, 
the President requested repeal of 
the dividend credit and exclusion. 
The credit and exclusion were orig- 
inally designed to alleviate in a 
small measure the double taxation 
on corporate earnings. In 1961 this 
recommendation fell by the way- 
side. 

Hack again, it will again be 
shelved if the taxpaying public is 
sufficiently aroused. 

Over-all, this year's presidential 
tax proposals leave much to be de- 
sired. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Some persuasive facts and fig- 
ures have recently been established 
on the attitude of the nation's busi- 
ness leaders toward a proposed new 
federal program for direct sub- 
sidies to help develop urban mass 
transportation systems. 

A fact-finding survey of some 
2,700 local chambers of commerce 
was recently conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

More than 1,200 chambers from 
all 50 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia responded. 

The most important question was : 
"What does your chamber feel is 
the proper role of the federal gov- 
ernment in local transit matters?" 
In reply, only about three per cent 
of those chambers representing 
areas served by transit systems 
favored a federal grant program. 
The overwhelming majority— 75 per 
cent— felt that the federal govern- 
ment should not undertake any kind 
of a program-whether it be grants, 
loans, loan guarantees, or other- 
wise. 

Of 43G chambers commenting on 
the financial status of their transit 
systems, 280 indicated their sys- 
tems made a profit. Also noteworthy 
was the fact that 130 operators 
showed a profit each year over the 
last six to ton years. 
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BUDGET MUST BE CUT 

continued from page 39 

to the present Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue and Taxation, 
would equip Congress with the 
essential tools that it needs to in- 
form itself adequately on expend- 
itures that may be excessive or non- 
essential. 

Unless and until Congress estab- 
lishes such a committee to assist it 
in evaluating budget requests for 
appropriations, it will no doubt go 
on just as it has heretofore, making 
appropriations more or less blindly 
and without adequate information 
on which to base a sound judg- 
ment. 

Where and how much can spending 
be cut in the 1964 budget? 

It is impossible to answer this 
question in detail. There are thou- 
sands of items in the budget. Among 
I hose thousands many can be re- 
duced and some eliminated without 
seriously impairing any essential 
function of the government. 

Selective cuts can be made in the 
Defense* Department; some, I am 
sure t in space appropriations; a 
substantial reduction can be made 
in foreign spending, and an over all 
reduction in requests for salaries of 
personnel can be made. 



At J east one position out of every 
20, or five per cent, could be elim- 
inated from the federal payroll. If 
this five per cent cut were made, 
we would still have more govern 
ment employes than we had on 
December 31, I960. 

Such a reduction would save* more 
than a half billion dollars annually. 

We should remember that the 
Administration's legislative pro- 
posals for new programs or the ex- 
pansion of existing programs, if 
enacted into law this year, will 
further increase the cost of govern- 
ment in the nondefense area by $4 
billion annually. 

I do not oppose all of these pro- 
posals but most, if not all, of them 
should be deferred until we are 
able or willing to pay them. 

What are some of these proposals? 

Federal aid to education, health 
care for the aged under social secu- 
rity, additional funds for the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, 
mass transit, a youth conservation 
corps and a domestic peace corps. 

Do you think there is any danger of 
federal influence growing through 
such programs as aid to education? 

I do. Any broad, over-all program 
of federal aid to education will in- 
escapably carry with it a measure 
of federal domination. 



As the American people consider 
this proposal they should understand 
that approval of it will involve to 
some degree a surrender of their 
authority and their control over 
their public school system. The 
more the federal government spends 
(or this purpose the greater its in- 
vestment will he, and the more if 
invests the greater will be its in- 
fluence and control. 

Are you also concerned about the 
proposal to provide health care for 
the aged under social security? 

Yes, I am, but in my judgment 
less harmful consequences would 
/low from complete federal financing 
through social security of medical 
care for the aged than will result 
from federal expenditures and 
control over our public school 
systems. 

Would a reduction in spending create 
more unemployment? 

Yes, slightly in some areas, but 
only temporarily. The unemploy- 
ment that would result from re- 
duced federal expenditures would, 
in a short time, be more than com- 
pensated for by the energies that 
would lie stimulated and released 
from private investment sources 
which would create more jobs than 
were eliminated by the government s 
economy. 

We should also keep in mind that, 
if tax sources are released that right 
fully belong to the states but which 
now are more or less usurped by 
the federal government, then state 
and local governments could make 
additional expenditures in areas of 
their responsibility and this would 
also create jobs and stimulate em- 
ployment. 

Have our continuing budget in- 
creases been largely due to growing 
defense costs? 

No. It is true that defense costs 
continue to make up over 50 per 
cent of our budget. However, the 
percentage that they represent of 
our total federal expenditures has 
declined considerably in the past 10 
years. 

Some people argue that the size of 
the budget is unimportant as long as 
it doesn't exceed a certain percentage 
of our total national production. What 
is your opinion of this? 

The size of the budget should be 
directly related to the proper func- 
tions of the federal government and 
not to any hypothetical percentage 
of gross national poduct. A govern- 
ment should not tax more than is 
necessary to finance and provide for 
legitimate governmental functions 
at reasonable cosl END 



Watch for: 

Double standard boosts union power 

Privileges accorded to organized labor under our 
laws and government policies aggravate four great 
national problems, university analyst warns. The 
remedies are suggested by business executives. 



Get work done faster 

Barrios that keep you from accomplishing what you 
should can be classified four ways: other people, 
external circumstances, practices and procedures, 
and yourself. Here's how to handle each. 



and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 
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Group Insurance? Is an outfit like mine a group?" 
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How to saw 
a lady in half 

(and make her like it) 

One-step photocopy machine cuts photocopy 
work in half. Half a girl con do it. Whole 
girl con do two things at once. New Swiss 
machine eliminates the old-fashioned sec 
and step (no negative " to stuff back in) 
Prevents mistakes. Government approved 
Saves time and payroll. No drying time. 
Chemical action stops automatically. Car 
fridge loading: hands never touch fluid. Very 
sound. Very foolproof. Very Swiss in preci- 
sion. So American in speed! That's why we 
call 
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WHAT PEOPLE WANT 

continued from page 35 

of tax cuts. The President also 
hinted at a public campaign to 
bring public opinion more closely 
in line with administration thinking* 
"We can take it to the people, as I 
am today, and on other occasions." 

A careful rationalization of the 
tax program was detailed in the 
President's economic report. Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon 
presented an exhaustive elaboration 
of the tax recommendations before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

The Treasury Department is "not 
planning a razzle-dazzle campaign 
of public education, but we're do- 
ing our level best to get our view- 
point across," a Treasury spokesman 
told Nation's Business. 

A heavier speech-making sched- 
ule has been geared up for Secre- 
tary Dillon, Under Secretary Henry 
Fowler and other Treasury aides. 
Commerce Secretary Luther 
Hodges, Small Business Adminis- 
trator John Home and other ad- 
ministration officials have been 
assigned to teach the public more 
about the Kennedy tax proposals. 
Mr. Heller is making speeches and 
appearing on television. 

In Congress, such leaders as Rep. 
HaJe Boggs of Louisiana, a mem- 
ber of Ways and Means, are running 
interference for the administration 
plan. Mr. Boggs told Nation's 
Business: "The chances for the 
Administration's trade hill last year 
looked dim at first. But when dif- 
ferent groups in the country started 
beating the drum for it, the support 
grew and we passed it." 

Treasury Secretary Dillon argues 
that, "It would be a grave mistake 
to require any tax reduction today 
to be offset by a corresponding cut 
in expenditures/' 

Mr. Dillon admits that "the in- 
centive effects of tax reduction 
would remain," But he told Con- 
gress that "total jobs and output 
would shrink as government con- 
tracts were cut back, workers were 
laid off, and projects ended." 

Of course much of government 
spending has nothing to do with the 
number of workers. And, ironi- 
cally, Mr. Dillon immediately fol- 
lowed his plea for no spending 
cutbacks with the argument that, 
"In today's circumstances, it is de- 
sirable to seek expansion through 
our free market processes— to place 
increased spending power in the 
hands of private consumers and in- 
vestors and offer more encourage- 
ment to private initiative." 
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Budget Bureuu Director Kermit 
Gordon has promised that a tax cut 
would be accompanied by an econ- 
omy program, undoubtedly spurred 
by the public reaction against def- 
icit spending. 

The Administration is trying to 
create the impression that the up- 
coming fiscal 1964 budget is a bar- 
gain basement budget. But critics 
point out that federal spending will 
have risen by more than $17 billion 
in the first three Kennedy fiscal 
years. Secretary Dillon himself has 
admitted spending will probably ex- 
ceed $106 billion next fisca] year 

Henry Hall Wilson, administra- 
tive assistant to President Kennedy, 
notes some reluctance on the part 
of the public to embrace the Ken- 
nedy belief that tax cuts now are 
the proper fiscal steps. He concedes 
there is a "considerable element of 
thrift- thinking," but maintains that 
the less- than -enthusiastic reception 
to the tax program is based on 
"confusion and suspicion."- 

With the 1948 and 1954 tax cuts 
"the public just didn't benefit in 
any way they could detect " he 
told Nation's Business. "But 
one** they understand this program, 
they will see that they will benefit." 

Much of the opposition to the 
administration program comes 
from those who believe that job- 
making investment won't be stimu- 
lated enough. Spending for plant 
and equipment is what has lagged 
in the economy. It is down two per 
cent over the past five years, (living 
the main tax relief to the lower 
brackets stimulates purchasing 
power, which, by contrast, has risen 
17 per cent over the past five years. 

The present sharply graduated 
income tax rates, adopted to provide 1 
emergency revenue in wartime, not 
only discourage the initiative to 
earn more, but provide little reve- 
nue in the higher brackets* The 
Administration recognizes this. But 
some of the changes proposed would 
wipe* out relief that lower proposed 
rates might bring. 

One of the major targets for 
criticism is the proposal that tax de 
duct ions— such as those for mortgage 
interest payments and charitable 
contributions— be limited to that 
amount which exceeds five per 
cent of the person's adjusted gross 
income. The people who take these 
deductions are, in the main, those 
paying most of the taxes. In many 
cases, they would pay more taxes, 
not less. Correspondence to Ways 
and Means Committee mcmberB 
reflects sharp disagreement with this 
provision, 

A New York man, for example, 
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LOOKS 
LIKE IT'S 
BUILT FOR 
BUSINESS 




(ALL THE WAY BACK TO THE DEEP-WELL TRUNK) 



America's No. 1 fleet cor holds more (or long and short 
trips, more of its original cost when you trade. 

The '63 Chevrolet trunk uses space just as efficiently 
as our stylish new Body by Fisher. It can hold enough 
luggage for 6 passengers if need be. And that deep- 
well opening holds bulky objects, such as out-size 
sample cases, that some cars can't hold at all. So you 
see, even with so many new ideas (like rust-resisting 
ftush-and-dry rocker panels, battery-saving Delcotron 

'G3 Be) Air 2- Door Sedan 



generator, self-adjusting brakes and brand-new 6), 
some of the things that make Chevrolet your best 
fleet buy haven't changed for '63. That goes for 
resale value, too— traditionally the highest of any 
full-size car in its field. (How's that for a clincher?) 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2. Michigan 

'63 CHEVROLET mh^i** 

Keeps Going Great 





AMAZING LIMITED OFFER: 
WHAT IT CAN MEAN TO YOU! 



12-acre recreation area and yacht club- 
free for all Port St. Lucie property owners 



FOR RETIREMENT. . . INVESTMENT. . . EMPLOYMENT 



NOW YOU CAN RESERVE PRIME 
FLORIDA LAND FREE! NO OBLIGATION! 

/' you are seriously interested m Florida, for any purpose, (or any time tn the future, 
fs\ you owe it to yourself to learn the exciting facts about Port St Lucm and Florida's 



COUPON ENTITIES YOU TO FREE RESERVATION PRIVILEGE 



Port St. LHCHT I GIANT 

-^/"PINCER or 
^ PROGRESS" 

H you request it at this tim« t highly respected 
General Development will tentatively reserve 
for you — and guarantee today's low price 
on It - most desirable land m superb, fully- 
equipped, economical Port St, Lucie . the 
community that dominates the area where 
both arms of Florida's huge "Pmcer of Prog- 
ress" are destined to meet! Up from the 
south come fabulous recreational facilities 
and opportunities . . . down from the north 
come the fruits of billions poured into the 
U S Space Exploration Program, including 
employment potential Full facts and figures 
are yours along with Property Ownership 
Plan which answers questions you have about 
Florida- HO CHARGE! NO OBLIGATION! 



GENERAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION ftt 35 

P.O. Box 1308. Miami U r Florida 

Entirtly without c**t or obligation, tentatively reserve for me Q one, 
□ two or O Ihree 80* t 12* homesites it beautiful Port St. Lucie, 
and rush me complete facts and tifures which show what owner 
ihip (at today's low cost and modesl J15 monthly payment terms) 
can mean to my future. 

MR. 
MRS. 

MISS -™ — ~— -™ ■"■ -~ 



ST. & NO 

CITY 



HONE 



STATE 



COUNTY 

I'm pnminly unvested in D Retirement O Investment q Employ- 
menl IF retirement, check: J Plan to relire in less than 6 months 
□ More than 6 months, less than 3 years □ Later than 3 years from now. 

ad biibaIf zi) 




■\ , ♦ protection for us, and safety 
for neighborhood children . - 

my8 Art hur FL H«fl, Supt or The Gulden Com^iny's Carrollton Plunt, Carrollton, Texaa 



"Everv inch of the 2,324 feet of Anchor 
Fence around our new plant has P rov J** lts 
protection for us. and safety for neighbor- 
hood children— especially in such danger 
areas as our paint tank farm. Anchors 
square terminal and gate posts helped de- 
cide our choice. They're not only more 
secure, but they also make a clean design 
pattern surrounding our modern buildings. 
Not one maintenance problem over the 
entire fence— and we don't expect any." 

For more information on how Anchor 
Fence can meet 
Anchor Man. For 




... in ;i 1 1 -aluminum or 
steel (zinc-clad after weaving) 

ANCHOtt FENCE 

fir>29 MAsurn Ave.. Baltimore 24. Mel. 



Namc- 



\our needs, call your local [ 
Ancnor ivian. ror a free copy of Anchor's 
new Compare Fences booklet, fill out and f,m ' >llMy 



mail in the coupon. 

Plants m Baltimore, Houston, Las Angeles. Sold 
direct from factory branches m principal cities. 



City . - — • ♦ - Zone- — Suit?- 



WHAT PEOPLE WANT 

continued 

said: "I am against the tax bill 
which would curtail the home- 
owner's deduction for local taxes 
and interest . , . [This is] the 
largest double cross ever perpe- 
trated on American homeowners." 

A Wisconsin lawyer wrote that he 
was "horrified" at the White House 
proposals. He predicted "the liqui 
dation of the middle class," adding: 
"At least 70 per cent of our clients 
in our town have placed mortgages 
on their homes in order to go into 
business." He pointed out that this 
would place a hardship on them if 
the deduction for interest payments 
were limited. 

A Long Island man wrote: 'I 
am one of those hundreds of thou- 
sands of middle management execu- 
tives who earn over $8,000 and up 
to $30 T <XX) a year. When I compared 
my 1962 federal income return with 
the same return calculated under 
the new proposed formula, I found 
that under the 'lower' rates I would 
pay from S75 to $150 more per 
year." 

Many of the letters reveal a more 
general concern about tax-cutting 
wi t hou t ex pend i tu re-cu 1 1 i n g 

An Arizona man commented: "1 
don't want my grandchildren to use 
the phrase 'Not worth a Kennedy 
dollar* as my grandparents used the 
phrase 'not worth a continental. 1 M 
A letter- writer from New York 
noted sarcastically: "Some adminis- 
tration leaders talk about tempo- 
rary deficits for the next several 
years. Deficit financing has l>een 
alleged to be temporary since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's time." 

A Detroit man advised his rep 
resentative, a Ways and Means 
Democrat: "Your opposition to the 
incredible idea of a tax cut without 
cutting federal spending will save 
you many votes here at home." 

A Texas insurance man cau- 
tioned: "Our present deficit finnnc 
ing philosophy is dishonest, is 
stealing from future generations and 
is a disgrace to us as a nation, to 
say nothing of its inflationary re 
suits. It is almost sure to force us 
off the gold standard by causing 
less respect for the dollar." 

Whether enough drums will be 
beaten in the months ahead to push 
through the Kennedy tax plan no 
one knows. But whatever cuts are 
finally passed will likely be offset 
at least partly by reduced or post* 
poned appropriations for the host 
of new and old federal programs 

END 
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*W0T0*| (TOrt SKtLtEO HANDS TtfNQ St££L REPRESENT ATtANTA'B LAS OA M1QMT. (LEFT) TMOUlAttD* BEE RffOiOWAY PROOUCTfOH IN 
ATLANTA'S 'THEATRE UNOt* THE »TA*5." t*IOHt) MEW Bll>L0'Na* HAVE OJVCN ATLANTA A NEW MY^NE WiTHIN tut PAST TMHEC V CANS - 

. . . greater value added per dollar wages paid 

What is the value added by manufacture in your area per dollar of wages paid? In a significant number of 
industrial classifications, the value added in Atlanta is much higher than in many other industrial regions 
(e.g., Electrical Distribution Products: value added in Atlanta is $3 76; New York, $2.64; Chicago, $2.90). 
Atlanta also has one of the nation's lowest work-stoppage rates and the Southeast's 
largest concentration of labor. Nearly 4,000 graduate yearly from Atlanta's 19 colleges 
and universities, including an increasing number of engineers, scientists, and technicians. 
Find out about opportunities in Atlanta for your company. Just write on your company 
letterhead, wire, or call. All inquiries confidential. 



no at, 



'Forward Atlanta, 4 ' Paul Miller industrial Maneffer. Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 1331 Commerce BurWin£, Atlanta 3, Georgia, Phona 5?1 0845. 
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"You were right. Electrical modernization really paid off" 

Electrical Modernization by a Qualified Electrical Contractor More Than Pays for Itself 



Plant more than ten years old? 
Chances are electrical obsolescence is 
affecting your profits. But will the benefits 
of a new electrical system justify the ex- 
pense? Call in a qualified electrical con- 
tractor. Hell tell you exactly what 
properly-planned modernization will cost. 
And he'll show you how your profits from 
increased human and machine produc- 
tivity will make it one of the best invest- 



ments vou'll ever make. Yes, a qualified 
electrical contractor can prove that elec- 
trical modernization more than pays for 
itself. He will— Q Analyze your electrical 
needs D Conceive, execute and maintain 
a complete step-by-step electrical modern- 
ization plan □ Present reliable cost -saving 
estimates □ Recommend new equipment 
without bias o Guarantee performance 
of men and equipmcnt-m writing □ Pro- 



vide a time payment or leasing plan. 

For more information on how u 
keep pace electrically, write NECA- 
National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion. 6 ID Ring BUg.. Washington n D C. 



NECA 



NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR* 




PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Green thumb advice 

Like to have a lawn like the greensward of an 
English manor? 

Apart from all-important frequent mowing, 
British turf experts say the secret is for your 
gardener and/or you to do a little constructive 
work at regular intervals. 

They suggest: 

Compound fertilizer applied about now is 
likely to be inadequate. Additional nitrogenous 
"top up" is usually required later. 

Excellent one is sulphate of ammonia at 
one-half ounce per square yard. 

Mix with at least four ounces per square 
yard of sieved sandy soil, or mixture of sand 
and soil, or fine compost. 

Response is quick. So take care to spread 
evenly to avoid scorching. 

Weed-killing is most effective about 10 days 
after applying sulphate of ammonia. 

Mow first, then apply weed killer. 

Suggested watering guide: four to five gah 
tons per square yard per week. 

Puncture surface on banks and undulations 
to aid water penetration. 

Take it easy 

American Medical Association highly 
recommends gardening as "splendid therapy 
and good exercise" whether it's your avocation, 
or you putter, or superintend. 

AMA points out gardening entails some 
health hazards— most of which can be avoided. 

If you've done little more strenuous than 
sit by the fire most of the winter, take it easy 
the first few week ends. Give your muscles and 
wind a chance to regain strength gradually. 

Tetanus germs lurk in the soil. Home gar- 
dener who fails to get a shot of tetanus toxoid 



at beginning of season is risking serious trou- 
ble with lockjaw. 

Gardening brings cuts and scratches. 

Recommended first aid: 

Let them bleed a little to wash away impuri- 
ties, wash wounds with soap and water, apply 
adhesive bandage. 

Bees, wasps, spiders are also out for spring 
season. Sting isn't serious for most people. If 
you're allergtc, be sure to ask your doctor 
about desensitizing injections 

Fighting the big itch 

Another summer hazard is the big itch- 
poison ivy. 

AMA says there's no cure. 

Lotions and ointments only ease pain and 
itching while tt runs its course. 

Recommendations for treatment: 

Wash infected spots thoroughly several 
times, using plenty of soap and hot water. 

If you get a light case, use calomine or some 
other soothing solution. 

If face or eyes are involved by all means see 
a doctor quickly. 

Agriculture Department pamphlet suggests 
that in all cases the safest procedure is to con- 
sult a doctor. 

U. S. Publtc Health Service recommends 
treating mild cases with wet compresses of 
boric acid or starch solution baths. 

Photographer's hypo solution has been used 
with good results in many cases. 

Better leave inflamed areas exposed rather 
than cover them with dressings. 

Buying man's best friend 

Thinking about buying a dog? 

More than one million dog sales are expected 
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this year. Where can you get reliable informa- 
tion? 

Contact American Kennel Club for breeders 
in your area through which you can get a sound 
dog. 

AKC will also tell you who specializes in a 
particular breed, or will refer you to editors of 
one of 75 magazines dealing with purebred 
dogs. 

This service is free whether or not inquirer 
has a dog registered. 

Address is 221 Park Avenue South, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

One of top judges in U. S., Col. Frank Foster 
Davis, offers these tips on buying: 

Two preferable times are when dog is about 
eight weeks old ("a gamble") or about seven 
to eight months. 

Buying the older puppy is wiser because it's 
matured enough that you can tell something 
about temperament. 

Any form of shyness is worst characteristic 
dog can have. Worst biters are shy dogs. 

Another reason for buying older puppy is to 
let breeder get him over teething trouble. 

T his usually starts at about five months and 
is when dog's resistance to disease is lowest. 

You'll pay a higher price at seven to eight 
months. At this time breeder is just about 
breaking even with a price around $100. This 
is fair price for companion puppy. 
Price range varies by breed. 
Poodles are bringing top dollar now. 

Offbeat Paris guide 

Whether you visit Paris in April or another 
time, you can find many first class but not "big 
name ,r attractions. 

For your consideration, Personal Outlook oc- 
casionally lists places and pleasures off the 



traditional tourist path. (London: November 
1962.) 

Discriminating travelers vouch for these in 
the French capital: 

Hotels— Raphael (Avenue Kfeber); Lutetia 
(Boulevard Raspail). 

Rooms (no restaurant)— Saxe-Residence (Vil- 
la de Saxe). 

Restaurants— La Flamberge (Avenue Rapp); 
Mere Michelle (Rue Rennequin); Andronet (Rue 
d'Amsterdam). 

Shops— Franck et Fils (Rue de Passy), wom- 
en; Madelios (Place de fa Madeleine), men; 
Fauchon (Place de la Madeleine), exotic foods. 

Sightseeing— Place de Vosges and neighbor- 
ing Le Marais for 16-18th Century buildings- 
oldest part of Paris; Chateau de Vincennes; 
Jardin de Plantes. 

Tip-for snacks the restaurant at top of 
Galeries Lafayette department store is excellent. 

Sports Sense 

Average man can participate in active sports 
until he's 60 or older, according to American 
College of Sports Medicine. 

It offers this advice to those over 40: 

No food for three hours before sports activ- 
ity. No drink within an hour before you start. 

Warm up for about 10 minutes before game. 

Rest periodically during game. With fast 
sport, stop every half hour or so and relax for 
as much as 15 minutes. 

Don't go right into cold shower or swimming 
pool. Bad for your blood pressure. 

To quench your thirst, sip a couple of ounces 
of water with a pinch of salt. A bit of sugar is 
also beneficial. 

Late afternoon recommended for sports, 
which, contrary to popular opinion, will cut down 
your appetite. 
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AUTOMATIC • ELECTRONICALLY DRY 

Now, the new APECO ELECTRO-STAT gives you 
faster, sharper copies every time. It copies every thing 
» . , electronically dry! Copies are error-proof, legally 
accepted; never fade or discolor. In addition, any 
copy can be used as an offset master to make quantity 
copies at less than \ ht each. Fits on the corner of 
any desk, anywhere in your office . . . eliminates the 
costly walking and waiting of a centralized copying 
department. And, with all its operating speed and 
efficiency the ELECTRO-STAT is priced well within 
the budget of every firm! 

send for FREE BOOKLET 




Mail the attached reply card to receive New 
Vvtv fx.Kik (hot shows the many afivantapr-s of 
Electro-static copying for your business. 




COPIES FOR COMMUNICATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

2100 West Dempster Street • Evanston, Illinois 

In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 




GREENHOUSE BY NATIONAL STEEL / INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

INA forges insurance protection for a leading auto steel producer 



(, raring I his car's "greenhouse" is :i mi if made of steel by 
National Steel Corporation. A major supplier to the auto- 
mobile industry. National Steel produces a wide variety 
of steel for processing. Example: now roofs, hoods, doors 
and fenders can be stamped from a continuous coil thou- 
sands of feet long. The manufacturer saves time and money. 

Saving money for il^ rl tents is a preoccupation with 
Insurance Company of North America. In the case of 
National Steel, INA constructed a business insurance pro- 



gram custom* fitted to the company's needs and operations. 
Overlapping eoverage was eliminated. So were dangerous 
gaps in ( overage. Lower premiums resulted. 

INA can build an efficient program for your business, 
large or small. With ingenuity, experience and more than 
$lVi billion in assets, INA is eminently qualified, 

Phone your broker or INA agent about INA business 
insurance programs. He also knows about thrifty INA 
Package Policies for your home, ear. health and life. 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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THE TAX PLAN 

continued from page 33 

as a number of economists, lawyers 
and businessmen. 

For example, he urged federal 
taxation of interest on state and 
local bonds. And while admitting 
that Congress might be unwilling to 
change the situation he said it was 
giving a very large tax break to 
homeowners by not requiring them 
to count as income the rental valut- 
of their homes. 

He suggested that some law- 
makers and congressional staff ex- 
perts were too prone to take the 
side of taxpayers seeking special 
tax breaks, and he pictured the 
Treasury as an outgunned defender 
of the public against congressmen 
under the thumb of business lobby 
ists. In some of his appearances as 
a witness on Capitol Hill he came 
through as pedantic, condescending 
and somewhat argumentative. 

So it was little- wonder that his 
appointment to high Treasury office 
in the spring of 1961 was greeted 
with concern in many quarters. 
Some Democratic eonserva ti ves 
tried at first to persuade the Ad- 
ministration to drop the whole idea; 
failing that, they attempted to block 
his confirmation by the Senate or 
at least take some of the tight out 
of him. Senate Finance CommitUr 
Chairman Many K Byrd of Vit 
ginia. the late Sen. Robert S. Kerr 
of Oklahoma, Republican Sen. 
John J. Williams of Delaware and 
Wallace F. Bennett of Utah all 
grilled him at length at the hearing 
preceding his confirmation. 

They d cma n de< 1 — u n s u c< ess fully 
—that he furnish the still-secret 
task force report he and four other 
lawyers and economists had pre- 
pared for I'resident-elect Kennedy 
< another member of that group was 
Commissioner Caplin, then a Uni- 
versity of Virginia l;iw professor > 
Senator Byrd accused Mr, Surrey 
of seeking to have the Treasury, 
rather than Congress, make tax 
laws. Other members pressed him 
for his views on depletion allow- 
ances, dividend and interest tax 
withholding, capital gains tax rates 
and other hot tax qut*stions. 

Senator Bennett recalled that his 
father told him t "Do right and fear 
no man/' and suggested that Mr. 
Surrey's motto might well have 
been, "Don't write and fear no com- 
mittee Of the Senate." 

"Because," the senator explained, 
"much of the ordeal you have been 
going through lias been built upon 
statements you made and had pub 




Eleanor Enright of Burners Holly HiU Nursery 



Why Eleanor Enright uses a postage meter 

to mail 7 letters a day— 



"Anyone who has ever run out of 
stamps at 5 : 30 knows why I dote on 
my sni a 1 1 Pi t n ey - Bowes postage meter . 
Now we only buy postage every few 
months. We always have the right 
stamp for airmail, special delivery 
or an occasional package by parcel 
post. We don't have to hot her with 
[i stamp box An J we know our 
postage goes on business mail only. 
1 think everyone who's in business 
should have a meter." 

Made for small business, Pitney- 
Bowes little, low-cost DM. the desk 
model postage meter gives you all 
the advantages of metered mail. You 
get rid of messy stamp sticking, or 
stocking adhesive stamps, or pre- 
stamped envelopes. You always have 
the right stamp- because you print 
it, as you need it. Any amount, for 
any kind of mail* directly on the 
envelope; or on gummed tape for 
parcel post. Mailing is faster, easier. 
Postage is protected from loss, 
damage, misuse. The meter is set by 
the postoflice for as much postage as 
you want to buy— and you make 

=l Pitney -Bowes 

Oriainator of the 
" Postage Meter 



fewer trips to buy postage. Double 
registers show postage on hand, and 
postage used, give you automatic and 
accurate accounting. Metered mail 
doesn't have to be faced, postmarked 
or cancelled in the postothce, can 
often get away earlier. And with 
every meter stamp, you can print 
your own small ad. if you wan: kmc. 




About 30* a day puts the DM in 
your office. You will find it pays for 
itself in convenience, advertising and 
postage protection. For larger mailers 
there are larger powered models. For 
a demonstration, call any of Ihe l~u 
Pitney-Bowes offices, ( all soon! 

f«CE: Sew booklet, "8 Que\tiotn to A\k 
Yourself About Your Use of the U.S. 
Math * plus handy chart of latent postal 
rates. 



Pitney- Bowks, Inc. 

1340 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free booklet and postal 
rate chart. 



Address - 
City 



State. 
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no matter 
where you are 

absolute control over 
check disbursements! 

Ac the exact moment when payroll, 
dividends or payables arc being dis- 
bursed by check, the financial officer 
can be giving his undivided attention 
at a customer conference. Or he can 
be concentrating on finishing business 
in a city hundreds of miles away. Be- 
cause he knows thai even in the act 
of being disbursed, company checks 
can'l be touched by anybody. All his 
firm s checks can be processed in ab- 
solute isolation, for absolute control. 
It's done with the Burroughs T-142 
Control Center Unit. Kach amount is 
protected; e:ich check dated, counted, 
signed, listed and added on tape for 
audit comparisons, then locked away, 
inaccessible to anybody until the 
proper company officer turns his key, 
The Burroughs Control C enter Unit 
takes no more space than B desk. Out- 
performs any other unit, single or 
combination, at any price. Your 1 odd 
Division representative will be glad 
to tell you all the details. 





Burroughs Corporation/ 



TODD DIVISION • ROCHESTER 3, N Y. 
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THE TAX PLAN 

continued 

fished in situations where. I am 
sure, you never expected they would 
be used for the purpose for which 
they have been used today. 1 * 

Hearing was tough 

The nominee had a difficult time 
at his hearing. Over and over, he 
insisted that he would not neces- 
sarily adhere to the views he had 
advanced earlier. 

"A person who changes his role 
from a private citizen to that of a 
government official has an obliga- 
tion to consider all problems in a 
fresh context/' he said at one point 
Over and over he cited the fact that 
a professor only has access to a 
limited amount of information, 
where a public official has access to 
far more information and view- 
points. 

* There is a vast difference be- 
tween recommendations and 
thoughts when you have the re- 
sponsibility of a scholar or profes 
sor, and recommendations and 
thoughts when you have the re- 
sponsibilities of a public official." 

But Mr. Surrey also fenced with 
the senators and did little to al- 
leviate their suspicions. At several 
points, after insisting he had an open 
mind on particular proposals, he 
indicated his predisposition to stick 
with his previous positions. 

Finally, he was confirmed by the 
Senate only after Secretary Dillon 
wrote Senator Byrd promising that 
he. Dillon, and President Kennedy 
would make tax policy, and not Mr. 
Surrey. 

In the broad sense, this pledge 
appears to have been kept. Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr, Dillon have made 
tax policy in that they have made 
the final decisions. But Mr. Surrey's 
role in the preparatory stafT work 
is a dominant one. It was he who 
framed the alternatives finally put 
before his superiors and he was a 
constant and influential participant 
in the top-level sessions Hint eul- 
minated in the final decisions. 

Mr. Surrey supervises a staff of 
43 lawyers, economists and ac- 
countants at the Treasury, And 
for the months during which the 
tax bill was in preparation he drove 
them hard. He works long hours 
every day and frequently on week 
ends and expects the same dedica- 
tion from his staff. 

In the early stages of work. Mr. 
Surrey and his aides frequently 
went outside the Treasury for dis- 
cussions. Representatives of other 
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"and another employee benefit— Azograph duplicating." 



"Awifirapli*?'' 

"That's riglit, Miss Tomlin, we con- 
sider Azograph an employee benefit. 
Once you use it, you'll agree. No 
purple dye stains on your fingers, your 
typewriter or your clothing. Azograph 
has made fluid duplicating clean clear 
through-from the master to the dup- 
licator/' 

Of course, A. B, Dick Azograph 
benefits the employer too. The Azo- 
graph master may cost a few pennies 
more than an ordinary master, but it 




has made fluid duplicating practical 
and usable in many more office jobs. 

No other duplicating process offers 
the speed, the economy and the* Hex- 
ibility of A, B. Dick Azograph dupli- 
cating. Preparing the master is as easy 
as it ever was— type it, draw on it, write 
on it—but no smudge, stain or smear. 

Mistakes can be corrected with an 
ordinary eraser. No more scraping or 
picking involved. When you want 
copies, just put the master on the dup- 
licator and flip the switch. The paper 



feeds quickly and easily right down 
to the last sheet. 

There's a lot more to be said for 
A, B. Dick Azograph fluid duplicating 
in today's modern office procedures. 
And your A. B. Dick products repre- 
sentative is eager to let this process 
talk for itself in a brief demonstration 
in your office. Give him a call (he's 
in the Yellow Pages). Or, contact 
A. B, Dick Company, 5700 West 
Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dept. 1.2DA. 



A B DICK 



COPYING DUPLICATING PRODUCTS . ELECUlOmc EiAl A P*l3fNrM(0K 




Most Checker owners plan to 
keep their cars 5 years or 
longer and appreciate our 
policy of making Improvements 
without obsoleting the car. This 
is another built-to-last feature* 
A Checker keeps Its vafue be- 
cause it's a practical car, too* 
Higher, wider door openings 
for easy entrance and exit, 
30% greater interior room, flat 
rear floor, the super-safe X- 



THIS IS OUR 

1963 

MODEL- 
it looks like 
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Brace frame — plus a thrifty 6 
cylinder engine. Want to know 
more? Write for the full story 
on the fc- passenger Checker. 
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"SUPERVISE" 
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at a cost of 
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a per vehicle 



Available for RPM 
or MPH recordings 



Wagner Sangamo Tachographs provide an accurate record 
- »f the hours, miles, and speeds your trucks are driven . . . 
the number and length of ail stops . > . and the time lost in 
congested traffic-. All the information you need to plan for 
better routing, increased safety and reduced fuel and tire 
costs is recorded automatically in graphic form. The coupon 
will bring the facts on inexpensive "supervision" for your 
neet, return it TODAY! 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 



12 or 24 hour Disk 
Charts, or 8, 15 
or 31 day Strip 
Charts 

Made in the U. S. 
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THE TAX PLAN 

continued 

government agencies which would 
be affected by the tax proposals 
were invited to give their views. 
Interior Department officials, for 
example, were questioned on sug- 
gested changes in the mineral de- 
pletion allowance provision. 

There were repeated meetings, 
both formal and informal, with 
spokesmen for business groups, with 
officials of labor and farm organ i na- 
tions, with representatives of the 
legal and accounting professions. 
Controllers of large companies and 
accountants were asked, for exam 
ple r what they thought about the 
various plans to speed up corporate 
tax collections; authors and actors 
were questioned on the several dif- 
ferent ways considered to average 
taxes on widely fluctuating income. 

Later there were countless staff 
meetings, presided over by Mr. 
Surrey, at which were framed th? 
alternatives to put before Treasury 
Under Secretary Henry Fowler and 
Mr. Dillon. Then more staff work, 
with Mr. Dillon beginning to take 
a more active part in the considera- 
tion. 

Then meetings between top 
Treasury officials and White House 
Special Counsel Theodore Sorensen 
and Mr. Heller. Finally came meet- 
ings with President Kennedy him- 
self to settle the handful of still- 
unresolved issues. 

Many views reflected 

"The tax program," insists one 
official who took an active part in 
its formulation, "was certainly not 
the thinking of any one man but 
the residue of the thinking of many 
people in government and out of 
government, too." Treasury men 
stress that no one should under 
estimate the control maintained by 
Secretary Dillon. They cite as evi- 
dence of his dominant role the 
familiarity he showed with the pro 
grams smallest details during con 
gressional hea rings. 

But it is certainly indisputable 
that a large number of ideas Mr. 
Surrey had advocated strongly 
while a Harvard professor have 
turned up in one form or another. 

Those familiar with the 1961 tax 
bill proposed by the Administration 
were not surprised by this. The 
pre inaugural Surrey task force 
made as a principal recommenda- 
tion the proposal that a tax credit 
be given for new business invest- 
ment, and that became the heart of 
the 1961 Kennedy bill. Many other 
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/Etna Life's 
Grou p Division 
is 50 
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iig news. It must be. Because more businesses are your broker to check for you. While you may not go 

group insured with iEtna than with any other com- for roast ox, you're almost sure to like the advantage* 

pany. Over 25,000 of them. This is a fact of leadership, of JEinu Group insurance. I 
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PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY - AUTOMATICALLY! 

Just load ordinary pnper on the fwd table . . ♦ 
the Heyer Conqueror feed*. printe. counts, 
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9 i l"t in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
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Automatic Electric Mudel $t£!*9.50. Hand Op- 
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New rust protection 
for all 
outdoor metal surfaces! 

Leadox, the new rust inhibiting coat- 
ing permits you to quickly and easily 
"paint on" positive rust protection 
for your 

• Clint mi link fences • Metal window t«li 

• Yard equipment • Metal structures, tanks 

A special gray lead pigment chem- 
ically reinforces Leadox with a tough, 
flexible metallic lead film that won't 
crack, blister or peel. 

ONE COAT DOES THE WORK OF TWO! 

Leadox needs no primer. It can be 
applied directly on new 
surfaces or over old 
paint, and one coat 
covers 400 square teat 
of metal 

Write for descriptive literature 

HEAVY-DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 11*3 

ROPICAL ™"lzfi 

SUBSIDIARY OF HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 




WE'VE GOT ROOM^ 
FOR YOUR OUTFIT IN 




'Room for expanding industry to grow and prosper in a debt- 
"free state that likes and welcomes industry. Besides room, 
Idaho has abundant low-cost industrial hydro- power, natural 
gas and huge supplies of fresh industrial water, available min- 
eral, agricultural and forest raw materials. 

Idaho is a great place to live. This means a stable labor 
force. Moderate climate, excellent transportation facilities and 
close proximity to growing markets make Idaho an excellent 
location for expanding industry, WeVe got Room for YOUR 
OUTFIT in IDAHO! 



For a confidential reply, 
complete with specific in* 
formation and literature, 
write: 

IDAHO STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE AND DE- 
VELOPMENT, ROOM 634A. 
STATE CAPITOL, BOISE, 
IDAHO. 
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THE TAX PLAN 

conh nurd 



provisions of that hi 11 —tax with- 
holding on dividend and interest in- 
come, tougher treatment of income 
earned abroad, heavier taxes on the 
salt 1 of depreciated business assets 
—had been advocated by Professor 
Surrey. 

Moreover, Mr, Surrey played an 
important role in the debates over 
whether to push for a quick anti- 
recession tax cut in the summer of 
1962 and over whether to present 
the 1963 program in a single bill 
combining tax cuts and revenue- 
raising tax changes or in two separ- 
ata bills, one designed for quick 
tax cuts and the other for reforms 
destined for less speedy considera- 
tion. 

A convinced tax reformer, Mr. 
Surrey can be credited with helping 
to persuade his boss, Mr. Dillon, 
and through him, the President, to 
urge that tax cuts be coupled with 
revenue-raising changes, using the 
former as a lever to obtaining the 
latter. 

In 1959 testimony he clearly 
foreshadowed this pos it if m when he 
declared that "certainly when any 
revenue reduction occurs it should 
be accompanied by structural im- 
provement and elimination of as 
many differentials as possible, or 
else the opportunity to improve our 
income tax system may never 
come." 

Mr, Surrey won his point within 
the Administration, although Con- 
gress may still decide otherwise. 

It should be pointed out again 
I that Mr. Surrey was not the only 
person advocating the changes he 
| did in the 1950 s. Other influential 
I tax lawyers and economists were 
urging some or all of them, includ- 
ing Chairman Mills of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Many present New Frontiersmen 
were taking similar stands Mr. 
Heller, then a University of Min- 
nesota economist; Professor Cap) in. 
and Harvey K. Brazer, then a Uni- 
versity of Michigan economies pro 
fessor and now head of the Treas- 
ury's Office of Tax Analysis. 

Also, it should again be stressed 
that many of the changes Professor 
Surrey urged were not included in 
the Kennedy proposals. For ex- 
ample, he wanted to tax interest on 
state and local bonds and interest 
accumulated on life insurance. No 
such recommendations were made 
by Mr. Kennedy. 

In fact some of the Kennedy 
recommendations ran directly eoun- 
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THIS PIECE OF PAPER 
SAVED HONEYWELL 
$7,500 LAST YEAR" 



In just one application, Honeywell saved $7,500 in the first year they used 
new bystems Products from the 3M Company to .speed forms processing. 

Formerly their order invoice information was processed through tape- 
producing typewriters onto forms with as many as 11 parts. Sometimes the 
bSrifcfe ta P e * la< * to N f un 4 or more times. Many of the copies were barely 

The THEHMO-FAX Systems Master shown above revolutionized Honey- 
well s forms processing. By including this master in just a 3~part form, they 
can run off as many copies as they need. Every copy is sharp and clear. 

^°ney well's new Systems Paper application is a 4-way improvement. 
v ■ i ' a vear saved in clerical time— no duplicate typing. 2. Same day 
billing. 3. Fewer forms. 4. Uniformly high quality copies. 

This is just one of hundreds of cases reported by firms of all sizes. Spectac- 
ular results are being achieved in manv departments— particularly in order 
invoicing, purchasing-receiving and freight billing. 

The key to these improved paperwork systems is the Systems Master. No 
carbons or chemicals are needed. It is completely clean, dry, no fuss or muss. 
And you can make up to 25 copies in one minute on the THERMO-FAX 
^ncore^ Automatic" Copying Machine. Foryour copies, choose bond-weight 
white or seven different colors FOR AS LITTLE AS ONE CENT A COPY! 

SEE HOW NEW "THERMO-FAX" SYSTEMS PAPER CAN SAVE YOU THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! 



I MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ALL THE FACTS! - 



3M COMPANY 
DEPT. DCN 43 
ST. PAUL 19, 
MINNESOTA 

Please send 
me complete 
information on 
how THERMO FAX 
Systems Paper can save 
me time and money in forms paperwork 
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-STATE . 
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PICTURE 
STORY Of 
the many 
management 
worries,, offrc* 
or shoo "extras" 
taken «wt of your 
office end Handled 
completely by 
NATION ALE ASE! 



get the FULL benefits 
of truckleasing 




FULL service PLAN! 

there are many forms of 
teasing but from only ONE 
do you derive full benefits 



Ju*i what you're looking for, 

might well be one of these full service 
NATION a LEASE plans They will help you 
COMPARE the NO capital. ONE-in voice 
nat i on a lease way against your present 
program for acquiring and maintaining 
yO»f trucks. 

AOD-A-TRUCK plan: As you ex- 
pand. COMPARE the NO upkeep. NO worry 
nationalease way with your present way 

RETIREMENT plan: COMPARE the 
efficiency of replacing old trucks with new 
Chevrolet or other fine makes, painted, 
insured, licensed and completely main- 
tained by nationalease, against the cost 
of otherwise acquiring and maintaining 
new ones! DON'T FREEZE YOUR NEW 
CAPITAL to your FJeet Save work, save 
troubles, save expense. 

The PILOT plan: COMPARE one 
division or branch operating the 
NATtONAiEASE way, against the actual costs 
and confusions of your present way. It*s 
easy to figure the national EASE savings, 
because there's only ONE invoice for ALL 
truck expense . . and you know the costs 
in advance! 



A Nationwide Network 
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THE TAX PLAN 

continued 



ter to earlier Surrey proposals. For 
example, the current tax plan rec- 
ommends cutting the capital gains 
tax rates, while Mr, Surrey earlier 



recomnu-*nded increasing them. And 
the Administration proposes liberal- 
izing the deductions permitted 
working mothers to pay for the care 
of their children while Mr. Surrey 
had earlier suggested that these 
deductions be eliminated. 

— CHARLES B . KEIB 



HOW PROPOSALS COMPARE 

Here are some recommendations made by Mr, Surrey in 1959 Ways 
and Means Committee hearings and some provisions of the Kennedy 
program : 
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PROFESSOR SURREY 

• The special exclusion and credit 
for dividend income should be re- 
pealed. 

• Personal deductions are exces- 
sive. The medical deduction should 
be limited more sharply. Casualty 
loss deductions should be per- 
mitted only in excess of a specified 
amount. There should be no de- 
duction for state and local sales 
taxes and there should be a maxi- 
mum amount on deductions for 
personal interest and state and 
local property taxes. 

• Special tax provisions to help 
mineral industries need the sharpest 
re examination by Congress. 



• The present six-month capitat 
gains holding period should be 
lengthened to three years. 

• Stock option profits, lump sum 
payments by pension trusts, coal 
and timber royalties, profits on the 
sale of depreciated real estate and 
certain other items now taxed at 
lower capital gains rates should be 
taxed as ordinary income. Some 
form of tax averaging is needed to 
limit the burden 

• The government should consider 
putting a capital gains tax at death 
on the appreciation in value of the 
assets held in the dead man's 
estate. 

• Repeal the retirement income 
credit and make social security 
benefits subject to tax. 



■ Bring top bracket individual rates 
down to about 65 per cent. Cut all 
tax brackets when revenue situa- 
tion permits, including splitting the 
lowest income bracket. 



THE ADMINISTRATION 

• The special exclusion and credit 
for dividend income should be re- 
pealed. 

• Personal deductions are exces- 
sive. Medical deductions should be 
limited more sharply and casualty 
loss deductions should be permit- 
ted only in excess of four per cent 
of income. Deductions generally 
should be limited to amounts in 
excess of five per cent of income. 



• Four specific changes are recom 
mended to cut back special tax 
provisions he/ping mineral indus 
tries. Study is suggested on whether 
percentage depletion rates should 
also be cut. 

• The present six-month capital 
gains holding period should be 
lengthened to one year. 

• Stock option profits, lump sum 
payments by pension trusts, coal 
and timber royalties, profits on the 
sale of depreciated real estate and 
certain other items now taxed at 
lower capital gains rates should be 
taxed as ordinary income. Some 
form of tax averaging is needed to 
limit the burden. 

• Congress should, with some safe- 
guards to prevent excessive burdens 
on small estates, tax at capital 
gams rates the appreciation in value 
of the assets in an estate. 

• Repeal the retirement income 
credit and the special extra personal 
exemption for people over 65. Sub* 
stitute a flat $300 credit for people 
over 65. 

• Cut rates across the board, split 
ting the lowest bracket and bringing 
top rates down to 65 per cent 
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open new markets 
in any part 
of the country 



Because Air Express delivers overnight , . , anywhere in the USA 



There's en easy way to probe potential markets for your prod- 
uct in new areos. And it's inexpensive, too. Overnight Air Ex- 
press deliveries let your salesmen compete effectively... without 
the need to set up local inventories first. 

Air Express distribution works as simply as this; Salesmen 
phone in their orders. You call Air Express. We pick up your 
shipments... put them on the first flight out... and our trucks 
deliver them to your new customers the next day... any where 
in the USA. 

Cost? Less than you think. For example, 20 lbs. travels 649 



miles for only $5,56. Or you can send ID lbs. nearly 2,000 miles 
for just $7.94. 

Air Express alone can offer this service, because only Air 
Express has scheduled service between 2,500 airport cities... 
plus scheduled surface express connections with another 21,000 
off-airiine cities. And Air Express shipments have official priority 
with all 38 scheduled airlines— first cargo aboard after air mail. 

To open new markets at minimum cost, support your salesmen 
with overnight Air Express deliveries. Call your RE A Express 
office for Air Express service. 
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LABOR EXPERTS 

URGE 
NEW POLICIES 



Rules for handling disputes hamper business 



SEDJIGE TAMES 




How to deal with union power 
and its effect on business and the 
economy is one of the more critical 
problems facing business, govern- 
ment and the public. 

Should the handling of labor dis- 
putes be taken from politically 
oriented administrative agencies 
and turned over to the courts? 

How does government interven- 
tion affect business? What should 
be done about it? 

What steps can be taken to im- 
prove the prospect that government, 
panels appointed to make recom- 
mendations for settling labor dis- 
putes will he impartial? 

How does business view the Ad- 
ministration's desire for new powers 
to deal with major strikes? 

Should the exemption of unions 
from the antitrust laws be lifted? 

To help you consider these and 
other pressing questions, the editors 
of Nation's Business bring to 
you in this exclusive interview the 
views of two of the best informed 
men on government labor policies 
and their effect on management. 

(lerard D. Reillyand fiuv Farmer 



Gerard D. Reilly: 
'Just as there is a special 
Tax Court, there should be 
a separate Labor Court for 
handling labor problems" 
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helped formulate and enforce fed- 
eral labor policies before entering 
private law practice in Washington. 
As attorneys they now represent 
primarily employers with Jabor 
problems. 

Mr, Reilly was appointed solici- 
tor in the Department of Labor and 
a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board by President 
Roosevelt. As counsel to the Senate 
Labor Committee headed by Sen, 
Robert A, Taft in the Eightieth 
Congress, he heJped draft the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Law, enacted in 
1947, 

Mr. Farmer was chairman of 
nlrb during the first term of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, after having been 
associate general counsel during 
World War fit. 

He later served as chairman of 
two emergency boards appointed 
by President Eisenhower under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

What do you gentlemen see to be the 
cause of our labor problems? 

Mr. Reilly: In my opinion they 
stem from a failure of the Adminis- 
tration to maintain a balanced pol- 
icy and its reliance on methods out- 
side the Taft Hartley Act and other 
laws available to meet these prob- 
lems. 

Do you agree, Mr. Farmer? 

Mr. Farmer: The major problem 
is that we don't seem to have found 
a satisfactory method for handling 
and settling national emergency 
disputes. 

I think what we need to focus on 
is how to handle these disputes in a 
w ay to prevent prolonged strikes 
and at the same time safeguard 
°ur important democratic principles 
and institutions. 

How has the Administration failed to 
maintain a balanced labor policy? 
Mr, Rkilly: TTie Administration 
has intervened in several situations 
where, in my opinion, there has 
been no national emergency. The 
President, wholly without regard to 
the framework of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, appointed fact-finding hoards, 



bypassing the Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Servire. 

Do you feel the President is not using 
the Taft-Hartley Act as much as he 
should? 

Mr. Reilly: Yes. But I refer not 
so much to his failure to use the na- 
tional emergency provisions as to 
his dependence upon devices which 
have nothing to do with the law, 
the creation of these fact-finding 
hoards and such agencies as the 
Missile Sites Commission. Most of 
the missile sites disputes could have 
been handled by applying the sec- 
ondary boycott and jurisdictional 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
if contractors had been encouraged 
to resort to them. 

What effect is this intervention having 
on bargaining relations between em- 
ployers and unions? 



Mr. Farmer: The problem is not 
so much whether the government 
throws its weight on the side of 
labor or management. We would 
assume that an Administration 
oriented toward labor, as this one 
is, is going to be somewhat prolabor 
in the handling of disputes. I don't 
think any employer is particularly 
surprised about that. What is of 
greatest concern is the whole con- 
cept of massive government inter- 
vention. 

This intervention started under 
former Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg, the first day he took 
office. At first it was personalized. 
The Secretary used his own per- 
suasion, his dynamic character, plus 
the office of the presidency, to per- 
suade people to make settlements. 

But as time went on. special tech 
niques were developed, as in the 
aerospace dispute and the final 




Guy Farmer: 

Employers are concerned by 
rules changes they feel are 
generally in one direction 
-in favor of the unions" 
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Small things like heel marks on your 
floor mean wasted maintenance dollars. 
At least 95c out of every dollar spent for ' 
building "housekeeping" goes for labor, 
Man-hours spent removing scuffs and 1 
heel marks is, for the most part, wasted > 
labor, wasted dollars* 

Reducing this loss isn't particularly I 
complicated, But it is technical. Con- 
tacting a Johnson's Wax field man, 
experienced and knowledgeable about 
solving problems like this, can be one of 
the most positive steps you can take in 
cutting your maintenance costs at least 
10% . . . possibly much more. 

Want to learn more about it? Just clip 
this ad to your letterhead for a booklet 
of enlightening facts on how to avoid 
wasting your maintenance dollars. I 
Address: S, C, Johnson & Son, Inc., Box 
C4, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Got a maintenance problem? Call on us— 



JOHNSON S T WAX 
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LABOR POLICIES 

continued 

stages of the East and Gulf Coast 
longshoresmen's strike. 

You mean the panel headed by Sen. 
Wayne Morse of Oregon? 

Mr. Farmkr: Yes. At the expir 
ation of the 80-day strike injunc- 
tion a new step was added. A board 
of three was appointed, headed by 
Senator Morse, and it was quite 
clear that this board was going to 
mediate the dispute, then make 
recommendations if necessary, If 
either party didn't accept them, he 
could expect to have a tough situa- 
tion facing him when the President 
reported the deadlock to Congress. 

This is very close to compulsory 
arbitration. 

The handling of the longshore 
strike, I think, dismayed many em- 
ployers—as did the handling of the 
aerospace dispute. 

The aerospace hoard was not a 
Taft-Hartley board. This extra -legal 
hoard was given both mediating and 
fact-finding functions, which I think 
is wrong. 

The board was predisposed in 
favor of the union demand for com- 
pulsory membersh i p. 

I think the government in that 
situation was more concerned about 
the disputes effect on the defense* 
program than in trying to help the 
union. 

But then you get into mixed mo- 
tives. Once they do intervene for 
reasons of national security, then 
with a union -oriented Administra- 
tion the other element comes in. 
The settlement that is proposed is 
likely to he one that is palatable 
to the union, and they hope it will 
lie palatable to the employer. But 
it is more import mil that it be the 
former. 

Let me add that the basic fear 
is not so much union favoritism 
in the handling of a particular dis- 
pute, as that this concept of inter 
vention, and its implementation, 
will eventually destroy free col* 
leetive bargaining, and lead to reg- 
ulated wages and price structures. 

Would you say, then, that in the 
climate we have today, the unions 
and employers are afraid to bargain 
with all their ability because of what 
might occur later? 

Mr. Farmer: That is definitely 
true in the industries where inter* 
vention is predictable. Certainly in 
transportation, basic steel, aero- 
space, missiles. Both sides are quite 
likely to go through certain mo- 



tions, holding hack their final posi- 
tions, because they know that the 
government is coming in and they 
don't want to go alt out until they 
reach the final stages. 

Rxperience has demonstrated that 
if employers make an offer which 
they regard as the hesl they ran 
economically and sensibly make, 
this then becomes a floor from 
which other concessions are going 
to he extracted through lhe.se inter 
vention provisions, fact-finding, and 
so on. 

Actually this kind of thing has 
been going on in the railroad and 
airline industries for years under 
the Railway Lai Mir Act. 
Mr. Reilly: T would like to add 
a footnote. In view of the fact that 
a union now simply regards the em- 
ployer's last offer as a starting point 
for getting more through govern- 
ment intervention, railroad and air 
lines employers are in desperation 
urging compulsory arbitration legis- 
lation. They are abandoning faith 
in free collective bargaining. 

And l(K)k at the trucking industry. 
Prior to his election, President 
Kennedy indicated great hostility 
to the menacing power of the Team 
sters, but the only actions taken 
against the Teamsters have been 
various criminal prosecutions in 
volving the personal financial 
affairs of President [ James R. I 
Hofifa and other Teamster officials. 

There has been no administration 
bill to curb Mr. HoftVs objective 
of achieving monopoly power in the 
entire transportation industry 

There has been talk about arming 
the President with an ''arsenal of 
weapons" to cope with critical strikes. 
What do you think of this? 

Mn. Rejlly: There couldn't be 
anything that would create more 
special privileges than this ap- 
proach. As I understand it, the 
President's advisers suggested dur 
ing the campaign that in a strike 
involving national safety, the Presi- 
dent should have bis choice either 
of applying for an injunction, or 
seizing a plant, or appointing a 
hoard to make recommendations 
What would happen, if Congress 
ever authorized such a wide range 
of choices, would he that whichever 
party had the strongest connections 
in the Administration could rig the 
situation to favor it. 

What is needed above all in this 
field is a government of laws, so 
that there is uniform, equal treat- 
ment. This theory that the parties 
would think twice if they didn't 
know what the J 'resident was going 
to do is absurd. The parties, con- 
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FOR BEATING THE ELEMENTS, 
COPPER'S YOUR BEST BUY 



I hese screw s arc made of K\ erdur ' 

metal— pure copper with a little 
bit of silicon and manganese 
aili Je<L They're a lerrifie buy for 
jobs like fastening the planking 
of a I in 11, crossbars on an e lee trie 
power pole, or any hardware ex- 
posed to t tit* element*. They'll 
never rust — will stand up in all 
kinds of weather. K\en in salt 
water. And they're so -Hong and 



tough. you could drive them into 
nndrilled oak with a power screw • 
driver if you wanted to put them 
to the test. Six 1*4 -inch #8 screws 
weigh just ov er 1 > ounce, contain 
ahoul a penny V worth of cop|HT 
at the refiner* priee. Of course, 
after you add the cost of alloy iug, 
fabrication, packaging, market- 
ing, they cost considerably more. 
But they are -(ill a terrific buy — 



a> are their counterparts, machine 
screws, bolts, nuts, nails — because 
the cnsl of not using I hem can be 
a great deal higher. Thi> i> hut 
one simple example of the hun- 
dreds of ways eop|MT and copper 
alloys can help prevent or reduce 
our nation's appalling annual 
losses from ru>t and corrosion. 

AnacondA* 
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Big company benefits for small firms 

If you employ 4 or more people (the minimum varies from state to 
state), you can offer them the same kinds of benefits big corpora- 
tions provide. 

The Travelers has a special insurance plan that covers small 
groups— machine shops, doctors' offices, dry cleaners— just about 
any small business. 

You may include Life, Accident, Hospital, Medical, Surgical, and 
Major Medical Insurance— all under the Travelers umbrella of pro- 
tection. The plan can also provide an income for employees whose 
earnings have been interrupted by illness. 

Travelers Insurance will help you keep good workers. And it costs 
far less than you may think. 

Call your Travelers agent or broker. Find out why more than 1 1 mil- 
lion people are protected by Travelers Group Insurance. 



The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



MAITTPOUP IS, 
CONNECTICUT 



(reiving the strategy of it y would 
know for a certainty what would 
happen. 

Mr. Farmer: The Administration 
may propose to put into law many 
of the techniques which it now em- 
ploys. 

I think this concept is the prod- 
uct of a group of men who have 
established themselves as what they 
call neutrals. Their background has 
been primarily in arbitration, on 
the War Labor Board, or serving 
on presidential hoards and com 
missions. These men feel that in 
major disputes the public needs 
to be represented at the bargaining 
table right from the beginning. 
They conceive themselves as being 
guardians of the public interest, 
working closely with the Adminis- 
tration, with the Secretary of 
Labor, and with the President's 
Advisory Committee on l,abor-Man 
agemeni Policy. Any legislation they 
push will be along these lines. | See 
"Union Friends Dominate Federal 
Labor Panels," Nation's Busi- 
ness. February, i 

This thing is a vicious circle. The 
more intervention we have, the more 
labor trouble we have, because it is 
human nature that, if a union feels 
it can extract a little more through 
these procedures, it is going to ride 
it out take the whole trip down 
to the end of the line. 

Walter Reuther has said the President 
should have seizure powers, with the 
right to impose during the seizure 
period the terms for settling the dis- 
pute. What would be the effect of 
such action? 

Mr. Fahmkh: It would be pretty 
much the end of free enterprise. 
Actually, this is not a new concept. 
In World War II, the government 
seized the coal industry, under Sec 
retary of Interior Krug, who signed 
an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers establishing for the first 
lime the loyalty payments for the 
miners' welfare fund. The condition 
under which the operators were 
permitted to get their mines hack 
was that they accept the terms of 
that agreement made by Secretary 
Krug. 

Is that compulsory arbitration? 

M n. Farmer: In a round-about 
way. Actually, it is worse than com- 
pulsory arbitration, when* presum- 
ably the decision is by an impartial 
arbitrator who hears both sides. The 
mining contract was between the 
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WEIGH IT 



.5 OZS. COMPARED 
WITH 107 POUNDS 



Recordak microfilming takes the bulk out of office filing. Lets you keep as 
many as 10,500 letters on a single roil of 16mm film. You can file this tiny 
roll in just 1% of the space needed now. Find any record in seconds 
because today's Recordak Reliant 500 Microfilmers can index the film 
with code lines which speed retrieval in Recordak Film Readers. Want a 
paper print of the microfilm? You get that in seconds, too! Costs are 
another surprise. Imagine, twenty letters on a cent's worth of film includ- 
ing processing charge. Write today for the whole exciting story, Recordak 
Corporation, Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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LABOR POLICIES 

continued 

government and the umw. The 
mine owners had no voice in it. 

Should the parties involved have a 
voice in the selection of panel mem- 
bers to weigh their dispute? 

Mh. Farmer: If we are going to 
have fact-finding, with recommenda- 
tions, and possibly even compulsory 
arbitration, which seems to be the 
direction in which we arc- moving, 
certainly we will have to give more 
attention to the personnel of these 
boards. 

Mr. Reilly once suggested that 
they ought at least to be approved 
or confirmed by the Senate. 

I would prefer an approved 
list from which the President, or 
whoever appoints the board mem- 
bers, would have to make his selec- 
tion. The list could be approved by 
the leading management and union 
organizations. 

Another possibility would be to 
select the chairman of these boards 
from the judiciary, either the Fed- 
eral District Court or Court of 
Appeals. 

We hear it said that you need people 
on these boards who understand and 
are familiar with the problems in 
dispute. Is that important? 

Mr. Farmer: A judge devotes his 
life to understanding problems with 
which he was not familiar before 
he got into a particular case. I 
think a judge is well equipped to 
understand the issue in a particular 
labor dispute after making an in- 
vestigation and hearing both sides. 

Labor problems usually boil down 
to a question of cents per hour or 
compulsory unionism or work rules. 
I think any intelligent, trained per- 
son is able to comprehend those 
problems and perhaps in soaic way 
comprehend them better than peo- 
ple who have been too narrowly 
involved in them over a long period 
of time. 

Mr. Reilly: I think that in dis- 
putes involving transportation the 
fact-finders should be of another 
character. Where you have a public 
utility commission to set rates, such 
as the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, those are the bodies which 
should make recommendations, if 
any are going to be made, with 
respect to wages because of their 
impact upon rates. 

The failure to bring the utility 
commissions into the picture re- 
sults in these emergency boards 



making decisions without regard 
for their impact on rati* structures 
and passenger and freight traffic. 

Could the courts handle some of 
the labor problems? 

Mr. Reilly: The courts should 
take over entirely or not at all. I 
served on a special committee of the 
American Bar Association which 
studied the Hoover Commission re- 
port which recommended that the 
prevention of unfair labor practices 
be vested in a special administrative 
court instead of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The nlrb would 
be limited to union representation 
elections. The Bar Association com- 
mittee concluded, and I agree, that 
our basic labor policy is such that 
you can't divorce the representation 
from the unfair labor practice proce- 
dures. I recognize there is a respect- 
able body of business opinion to the 
contrary. 

Should we put the entire adminis- 
tration of labor-management prob- 
lems in the courts? 

Mr. Reilly: Labor problems are 
enough of a specialty so that, just 
as we have a separate Tax Court 



Senator McClellan, famed for 
racket investigations, focuses 
attention on another national 
problem— soaring federal budg 
ets— in interview on page 38 



for tax problems, there should be a 
separate Labor Court for labor 
problems. 

The American Bar Association 
has recommended that administra- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act be 
taken from the Labor Board and 
placed in special Labor Courts 
whose judges would be appointed 
for life. 

Mr. Farmer actually drafted a 
bill to implement the recommenda- 
tions. The Bar Association ap- 
proved it and it was introduced in 
Congress. 

Mr. Farmfr: Under the bill I 
drafted, the Labor Court would have 
jurisdiction over all unfair labor 
practice and representation cases 
and all of the issues that relate to 
them. 

Il would liea constitutional court. 
Judges would he appointed for life 
and have the same stature, tenure, 
prestige and salary as a federal 
district judge. 



We felt that life tenure would 
tend to give the judge more inde- 
pendence and more impartiality, as 
opposed to a board member with a 
five-year appointment, who soon 
after he gsts on the job is perhaps 
looking forward to reappointment. 

We would also tend to get away 
from the sudden shift in member- 
ship of the board that may result 
in sudden changes in policy and 
interpretations. These are unsettling 
and disturbing. 

What has been the effect of changes 
in Labor Board policies under the 
Kennedy Administration? 

Mr. Kkii.lv: The prcsnii Bn.nrl 
has shown a much more alarming 
disregard for precedents than any 
previous board. 

Requiring an employer to bargain 
with a union over subcontracting is 
a startling innovation. It certainly 
impairs the mobility of industry and 
the ability of management to 
utilize the most efficient type of 
services. While it is one thing to 
bargain over the conditions of work, 
it is quite another to say you have 
to bargain about there not being 
any work. 

Mr. Farmer: There have been 
criticisms that the Board has, in 
effect, ignored the congressional 
intent of the Landrum-Criffin Labor 
Reform Law with respect to restric- 
tions on organizational and recogni- 
tion picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts. It has been criticized for not 
giving the secondary or neutral em- 
ployer the protection from union 
pressures that the law was intended 
to give him. 

I think some of these criticisms, 
particularly with regard to picket- 
ing, are justified. Some interpreta- 
tions have gone so far as almost to 
nullify restrictions Congress in- 
tended. 

Aside from the merits of these de- 
cisions, does the fact that there are 
changes create problems? 

Mr. Karmkh: The fact of change 
itself creates some problems for 
employers because when you make 
a change you upset predictability. 

The employer's major concern, 
however, stems from the substance 
of these changes, which they regard 
generally as being in one direction, 
in fa vol' of the unions and opposed 
to their interests. 

I might add that the new deci- 
sions are being reviewed in the 
courts and I have a great deal of 
confidence that at least some of 
Hi em will be rectified. 

What I think is most disturbing 
is the increasing tendency of the 
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CITY-SIZE DIESELS 



...DELIVER 2 TO 3 TIMES THE FUEL ECONOMY 
OF GAS ENGINES; STAY ON THE JOB LONGER! 



FULL THROTTLE 
¥4 THROTTLE 
Vi THROTTLE 
ft THROTTLE 
IDLING 




THE BIGGEST 
DIESEL FUEL SAVINGS 
ARE AT IDLE 
AND PART 

70-90% BETTER TH H0TTLE SPEEDS? 



40-60% BETTER 
50-70% BETTER 



80 120% BETTER 



UP TO 400% BETTER 



LOOK AT THE FUEL ECONOMY DIESELS BRING! 

In typical rity-tlelivery work Ford's new 330 Diesel delivers 
twin- the miles per gallon of a gasoline engine. Increased 
idling time mull Splits vour Diesel savings even more' 



Count on lower operating costs when Ford's new 
112 h,p. Diesel goes on your delivery runs! This 
proven engine combiner rugged construction and in- 
herent Diesel reliability with twice the fuel economy 
of gasoline engines in typical city-delivery operations. 
And when you go Diesel you've seen vour lasl ton led 
spark plug, ignition |M*iul replacement, and carbure- 
tor adjustment ajul the down time that goes with 
them! Available in either 89* BBC short conven- 
tional or 87" BBC tilts for maximum maneuverability 
in traffic! Call your Ford representative for details! 

FOR 60 YEARS THE SYMBOL Of DEPENDABLE PRODUCTS 
MOTOR COMPANY 
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3WAYS 

you gain with Lincoln Life's 
simplified Group Insurance 




Less 



paper \\ 



ork 



■ This streamlined system 

ureatls reduce* ea^ediandlinji 1 1 ui«-. 
You don't search through a catalog 
of instructions to find the form 
described and match it to the 
proper ruh \*ni dimply refer to a 
►mall file-izc folder that's tabhed 
for all routine, as well as unusual, 
-ituat ion*. Behind each tab, you 
have readily identified forms with 
instructions printed! ri<dit on them. 
It's easier. faster! 



In adopting the nam* 
t > f ihrnham I. in ml n , 
this company assumed 
the responsibility of 
mrnmting up to that 
name; in charartrr. 
integrity and thought- 
ful human service. 




2. 



3. 



Less administrative lime 
■ Billing time is cut down by 

eliminating complicated monthly 
reports. You just list 1 1 1 * - employees 
added or terminated each month, 
instead of diowin*: nil employee 
names and classification number**, 
with volumes ami units of insurance 
lor each. You can even include la»t- 
day changes. This ^i\e^ you a com- 
plete record of the people covered 
and the cost* involved at an\ 
moment. 



Kasier lo grasp 
■ Employees easily understand 

IT, hecause of simplified pamphlet* 
and form- developed hv Lincoln 
Life. The entire group insttram-e 
lirnjmsttL for example, i- condensed 
into a single -licet that"- ea-y to 
read and — i~i i ^ f ► - \\-<>. the aunoimcr- 
mcnt pamphlet anil employee cer- 
tificate are cotnhincd in one piece, 
availalde in all states except Mass. 
l )jf" simplified approach improves 
emplov ee relation*. 



* F'or additional \su\* \ou can benefit from Lincoln Life*- -irnpliln d 
(ironp Insurance, ju*l phone or write your nearb) Lincoln Life agent. 
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LABOR POLICIES 

continued 

Board-and I want to say it didn't 
start with this Board— to intervene 
in collective bargaining, to lay down 
in detail the rules of conduct at 
the bargaining table. 

This is particularly unfortunate 
for two reasons: First, the Board is 
not truly expert in collective bargain- 
ing and doesn't really know how it 
works. 

Second, the Board is not at the 
bargaining table when the bargain- 
ee is going on. It is not there to 
this issue belongs on the table 
a nd this issue has to be taken off. 

The Board makes this decision 
after the parties have already taken 
their positions and says you did 
nght or you did wrong, and if you 
aid wrong, you must rectify it 

The concept of the original Wag- 
ner Act was that the government 
bring the parties together at the 
bargaining table, by force if need be, 
then leave them to their own devices. 

This 

was a sound concept. But 
we moved away from it. 

In many decisions involving man- 
lament responsibilities, the Board 
' las given unions what is in effect 
I veto power over management de- 
cisions. 

* don't think this will work if 
We are going to continue to have a 
competitive economy. It is as basic 
as that. 

H the employer says, "I don't 
n eed these 30 men, I must lay them 
°ff/' and the union says, "No, you 
cannot lay them off/' and he has 
to keep 30 men he doesn't need in 
a competitive industry, you have 
a stultified economy, 

^hat j s answer to this problem? 

Mr. Rkilly: One answer is to 
establish a Labor Court. 

Many employers feel unions have 
e *cessive power. Do you have any 
thoughts on how to deal with this? 

Reilly: I rather like the 
approach of the Martin bill, H. R 
333. It attacks more directly the 
Monopoly power of certain national 
and international labor organiza- 
tions by limiting the control of 
bargaining policies to unions which 
do not represent employes of com- 
pel ing employers. The only ex- 
ception it makes is with regard to 
ftiultiph- employer bargaining with- 
in a metropolitan area. 
Mr. Farm En: Underlying most of 
the problems we have been discuss- 
J ng is the excessive power of labor 
unions, both economic and political 
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Many who remember when unions 
were struggling to get started have 
sympathy for them. Also many have 
never caught up with what has 
actually happened. 

We still tend to regard unions as 
underdogs, weak, and in need of 
help and protection. Government 
labor policies for 30 years have been 
geared to and based on that philos- 
ophy and have been intended to 
give preferential treatment, special 
privileges, and special powers to 
labor organizations. 

This has created the situation 
today in which unions wield tre- 
mendous economic, social and polit- 
ical power. They can create emer- 
gency disputes, and that is why we 
have emergency dispute problems 
which appear to be insoluble within 
the context of a democratic system. 

Everybody has perhaps a differ- 
ent idea of what to do about it. Em- 
ployer's most frequently .say, "Put 
unions under the antitrust laws." 

Some employers' groups are build- 
ing parallel organizations to handle 
labor problems and present a more 
solid industry bloc, while others 
have mutual aid plans and strike 
insurance. 

These are two opposite ap- 
proaches. One breaks down the 
union's power; the other builds up 
the employer's, 

As a practical matter, with pros- 
pects dim for remedial legislation, 
employers may have to build their 
strength through solidarity. This is 
difficult 

Unlike unions, which are ac- 
customed to working together, em- 
ployers are oriented to competition. 
They don't work together to the 
same extent that unions do. 

The union problem today parallels 
pretty closely the problem with 
employers before various regula- 
tions were imposed upon them. 
There was no attempt to destroy 
employers as a class, nor should 
there have been. But they were in 
effect deprived of their privileged 
status by the imposition of certain 
laws and regulations. 

What we need is a study of the 
union situation in terms of laying 
out on the table what all their spe- 
cial rights and privileges are that 
they enjoy under the laws and under 
the administration of those laws in 
the field of picketing, economic 
strength, and political power. We 
should aim to put them on their 
own feet, and take away their spe- 
cial status, not destroy them. 

This would have the effect of 
reducing their power, but neverthe- 
less would permit them to remain 
as a significant force, END 



Where 
Can Your 
Firm Reach 
Growing 

California 
Markets 
and Reduce 
Costs? 

SAN DIEGO 

Find out about labor, lower taxes, 
and other factors which make San 
Diego an ideal location for your 
plant For a new brochure on San 
Dietfo cunUet: John Harfer. Manag- 
er, Industrial Department, San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce, 499 E West 
Broadway, San Diego 1, California. 




San Diego County 
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HERE'S 
WHERE YOU 
CAN SELL 
ABROAD 



Chart shows products wanted 
by countries round the world 



Whatever you make or sell, 
there's a good chance you can find a 
market overseas. 

More and more American busi- 
nessmen are boosting their sales 
through exports. This not only in- 
creases their profits, but helps ease 
the nation's balance of payments 
problem. 

The government's export expan- 
sion program in which a growing 
number of businessmen cooperate 
across the country, is aimed at en- 
couraging sales abroad mainly by 
assisting U. S. manufacturers and 
exporters to locate markets. The 
program has made* gradual progress 
since it was started in 1959, and id 
expected to make important gains 
in the years ahead. 

In 1962, exports hit a record $20.5 
billion, continuing the American 
share of world markets at 19.5 per 
cent. Gains to individual countries 
were impressive. 

Shipments to Turkey registered 
a 76 per cent increase, the largest 
relative gain of any country, fol- 
lowed by advances of nearly 50 per 
cent to Pakistan and Yugoslavia. 
Other significant improvements 
from one fifth to one third applied 
to U. S, goods exported to Nigeria, 
Malaya, and Israel. 

Prospects for selling more abroad 
this year, according to a Commerce 
Department spokesman, appear to 
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be most promising in industrial 
areas. 

Business leaders and government 
officials who've been abroad stress 
that we've just barely tapped trade 
opportunities. 

Up-to-date world marketing in- 
formation points to favorable con- 
ditions in many foreign markets. 

Underdeveloped countries are 
seeking industrial equipment and 
plants. The relatively affluent econ- 
omies of Western Europe are show- 
ing increased interest in consumer 
g(x>ds. household appliances, do-it- 
yourself tools, frozen foods, scien- 
tific and technical equipment, office 
equipment. 

Opportunities range from a S^oo 
million river basin development— 
recently awarded to an American- 
led consortium to the need of a 
German importer for bathing sand 
for chinchillas. 

"We're progressing," says Deputy 
Export Coordinator L. Edward 
Scriven, "but we're not moving fast 
enough. 

"About 96 per cent of nil our 
manufacturers are not exporting so 
much as a dollar's worth. They 
have never even tried to export. 
They are complacent and abysmally 
ignorant of the profit possibilities 
in selling their goods abroad. 

"We only export four per cent of 
our total national production, where- 
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Colombia, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Argentina, Ec- 
uador, Brazil, Peru, Nica- 
ragua, Tunisia, Libya, 
Sudan, India, Thailand, 
Indonesia. 



Agricultural machinery, 
equipment and tractors: 



Greece, Norway, Peru, 
Chile, Colombia, Finland, 
New Zealand, Algeria, 
Ghana. Cameroon, Central 
African Republic, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Angola 
Dry Coast, South Africa 
liger, Mali, Togo, Mala 
gasy, Mozambique, Jor 
dan, Lebanon, Libya, Cy- 
prus, Iran, Burma, Viet 
Nam. 



Air conditioning and 
refrigeration machinery 
and equipment: 

Venezuela, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Ghana, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Central Af- 
rican Republic, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Dahomey, 
Mali, Togo, Senegal, Up- 
per Volta, Malagasy, Mau- 
retania, Jordan, Syria, 
Iraq, Pakistan, Hong Kong. 



Clothing: 



Panama, Iceland, De 
mark, Nigeria, Sierra Le 
one, Togo, Rhodesia, Ny 
asaland, Libya, Kenya 
Tanganyika, Uganda 



Construction, excavating 
and mining machinery: 



Venezuela, Greece, Den 
mark, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Chile. Ireland, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Liberia 
Cameroon, Guinea, Sene' 
gal, Rhodesia, Nyasaiand 
Mauretania, Malagasy, An- 
gola, Mozambique Cy- 
prus, Pakistan, Bu'rma 
India, Nepal, Taiwan 




uommumcaiions ana 

radio 

equipment: 



Venezuela. Peru, Oomi 
can Republic, Angola, 
Mozambique, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Egypt Ethiopia. Bur- 




Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Norway, Uruguay. Para- 
guay, New Zealand. South 
Africa, Japan, Viet Nam. 
Cambodia, Laos, Indone- 
sia. 




Cotton textiles: 



Industrial chemicals: 




Honduras, Haiti, Yugo- 
slavia, Norway, Paraguay, 
Dominican Republic, Fin 
land, Denmark, Congo 
(Leopoldvifle), Guatemala, 
Dahomey, Ivory Coast, 
Costa Rica. Ethiopia. Phili- 
ppines, Malaya. 




Brazil. Greece, Austria 
Italy, Denmark. Finland 
New Zealand, Rhodesia 
Nyasaland, Iraq, Israel 
Japan, Cambodia, Laos 
Thailand, Philippines. 



Power-generating 
machinery: 




Denmark. Norway, Argen- 
tina, Peru, Colombia, Mex- 
ico, Egypt Cyprus, India, 
Indonesia. 



Drugs and 
pharmaceuticals: 




Iron and steel 
mill products: 



Rubber products 
(natural and synthetic): 



Ecuador. Panama, Italy, 
Bolivia, Peru, Colombia. 
E) Salvador, Haiti, Ireland, 
Tunisia, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Mexico, Malagasy, 
Mozambique, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt. 
Libya, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Turkey, India, Korea, 
Hong Kong, 




Honduras, Panama. Italy. 
Spain, Brazil. Norway, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador. Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, 
Haiti. Mexico. Italy, India, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Indo 
nesia 



Electrical machinery, 
equipment, and supplies: 



Costa Rica, Denmark. 
Iceland, Argentina. Brazil. 
Nicaragua, Spain, Maure- 
tania. Senegal. Upper 
Votta, Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land, Angola, Israel, Lib* 
ya, Sudan. India, Taiwan, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand. 
Indonesia. 




Foods (prepared and 
canned): 



Panama. Austria, Bolivia. 
Finland, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Haiti, Israel, Leb- 
anon, Syria. Philippines. 



Materials handling and 
food processing 
equipment: 



Republic, Chad, Mali, Mau 
retania, Niger, Senegal, 
Togo, Upper Volta. Israel, 
Lebanon, Iran. Nepal, Ja 
pan, Thailand 



Medical, scientific, and 
controlling equipment: 



Austria, Italy. Nigeria. 
Greece, Israel, Lebanon, 
Syria, Pakistan. Turkey 
India. Japan Korea 






Ecuador. Mexico, Italy, 
Morocco, Jordan, Afghani- 
stan. 



Synthetic yarns and 
textiles: 



Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Mexico, South Africa, Lib 
ya, Israel, Kenya, Tangan 
yika, Uganda. 




Trucks and other motor 
vehicles: 

El Salvador, Guatemala. 
Haiti, Panama, Austria, 
Greece, Italy. Denmark. 
Norway, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Nicaragua, 
Mexico, Finland, Liberia, 
Congo (Leopoldville), Cen- 
tral African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville). 
Gabon. Guinea, fvory 
Coast Mali, Niger, Upper 
Votta, Angola, South Af 
rlca, Libya. Ethiopia 
ghamstan. Burma. 




SELLING THE NEW CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 



You can make 
your salesmen 
more effective... 

You can measure 
total effectiveness 
more accurately 



W W. OOOOI 




Provide your salesmen with Dodge Reports. 

When you do. they make fewer blind calls, have 
less legwork to do. They can time their calls more 
accurately to the progress of each new construction 
job. They'll spend more time selling because Dodge 
Reports do their prospecting for them. 

Your salesmen can also motivate dealers, whole- 
salers and reps better with Dodge Reports: pin- 
point jobs for them, help them stay on top of the 
new construction business in their areas. 

Provide yourself with Dodge Construction Sta- 
tistics. You'll be able to check, month by month, on 
your company's total market penetration -see 
whether you're gaining or losing ground in each 
territory. You'll be able to pinpoint weak sales 
performance in time to do something about it, de- 
ploy your sales force for maximum effectiveness, 
and establish realistic sales goals with greater con- 
fidence. 

For further information on how Dodge can help 
you sell most effectively to new construction, mm I 
the coupon* 

DODGE REPORTS a»a 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 

Oopt. NB-43, 119 W. 40th $»., New York 18.ISLY. 



like to have your booklet, "How to Improve Sales 
Effectivene$s in the New Construction Market," and other 
details on how Dodge can help us sell more effectively. 



_ Title 



City. 
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as Great Britain, West Germany, 
Canada, Sweden, Japan and India 
to name just a few— export several 
times as large a percentage of their 
production. 

"lis been estimated that o vet- 
one half of our foreign trade in 
manufacturing products may be 
done by as few as 200 companies, 
with maybe 15,00(1 others splitting 
tip the balance/' 

Dr. Jack Newton Behrman, as- 
sistant secretary of commerce, says 
American businessmen are lethar- 
gic abou! potentially lucrative for- 
eign markets. 

He rites a U S, manufacturer 
who carelessly sent overseas his 
domestic catalog in which ap- 
peared the statement: "You can be 
sure all our items are first quality; 
all our second-quality goods are 
sent abroad/' 

Mr Sc riven says: 

"American businessmen think of 
Western Europe as the big market. 
But the underdeveloped countries 
of Africa, the Middle East, the 
Far East, and Latin America offer 
markets for almost all kinds of 
American products. 

"People think only the newer 
and more sophisticated products can 
be sold in Western Europe. How- 
ever, many of the t lungs we've taken 
for granted for years are very ex- 
citing to these countries. For ex 
ample, our exhibit of a three-way 
lamp in London caused enthusiastic 
press comment. 

"The market is ready and waiting 
for our consumer goods in Western 
Europe. People living in these coun- 
tries have only 23 radios for every 
100 persons- we have 95, They have 
six refrigerators for every 100 per- 
sons we have 2H. They have six 
washing machines for every 100 
persons— we have 27. There are 
similar markets for almost any kind 
of good American products. West 
ern Europe is eager to buy them 

"In underdeveloped countries the 
mere fact that a product comes from 
the U. S. is the magic ingredient. 
For example in Lagos, Nigeria, it's 
a status symbol to wear a certain 
brand of American shirt even though 
shirts front other foreign countries 
sell for considerably less." 

Small and medium-sized firms 
interested in export trade, but lack- 
ing the resources and manpower of 
large corporations with their in- 
ternational representation and for- 
eign branches, can avail themselves 
of the* numerous intelligence scrv 
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How high 
is your 
calculator's 
I.Q.? 

We suggest that careful management should 
explore a calculator's LQ. (Internal Quality ) 
just as importantly as they often explore a 
key employee's I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) 
to predetermine qualifications for depend- 
able on-the-job performance. 




Here's the Internal Quality of America's Smartest Problem-Solver 

la any other calculator unconditionally guaranteed 
for 10 years or more? You get thin protection wiih 
Victor's optional Service Agreement, We can make 
such a guarantee because we've put the Victor 
through laboratory tests of 22,000,000 continuous 
operations (16 years* normal use) without breakdown. 
Final proof that Victor has the high Internal Quality 
to assure long, dependable, dollar and time-saving, 
on-the-job performance! 

And Victor is the only calculator designed for true 
touch system operation ... so simple you can use it 
in the dark ! Is it any wonder, then, that Victor's 
"High l.Q." Calculator is the choice of one out of 
every two printing calculator buyers today? 



We know your mmn concern with a calculator is 
simplicity. But don't forget, a calculator is a work- 
horse, and must have the heart of one . . . the Internal 
Quality to take a beating, year after year, and come 
back for more. Victor has just that. Here's why: 

All calculators (except this one) print with a ham- 
mer or rotary mechanism. Our exclusive printing press 
action reduces number of moving parts . . . eliminates 
heavy printing blow. Result; far less wear or down- 
time, super-quiet operation. 

Many calculators have inadequate safeguards 
against misoperation or machine lockup. We've engi- 
neered "right answers" into every Victor with inter- 
locks . . . you can't overload it to cause it to lock. 



Get the facts on Victor Internal Qua! it y from your representative now. He's in the Yellow Pages. 



VICTOR 

VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 
BUSINESS MACHINES DIVISION • CHICA0U IS, ILLINOIS 




HOME IS KIDS 

. . . kids playing pick-up baseball on a corner lot . . , kids 
riding bicycles i4 no hands" . . . kids in assorted sizes eating 
popsicles . , , pulling sleds , . . washing dogs . . . wrestling 
• • . gobbling hot apple pie . . ♦ building soap box racers . . ♦ 
singing in church choirs . . . puffing out birthday candles . . . 
day-dreaming behind arithmetic books. 

Maybe this sounds like your kids, or the other kids on your 
block, in your city. You like it here: think it's a pretty good 
place to raise a family. And you want to help your city- 
grow — so you look around. 

By simple elimination you discover that your town's 
staunchest booster is the local chamber of commerce. Just 
an ordinary group of business and professional men doing 
an extra-ordinary job for civic welfare. Whether sponsoring 
clean-up drives, an entire community face-lift or working for 
a better business climate. All of their programs designed 
to benefit you , . , and your kids. 

A good group to join? You couldn't do better. 




Speaking for the local Chamber of Commerce in your community 



WHERE YOU CAN SELL 

continued 

ices of the Commerce Department 
and Foreign Service. 

About 3,500 Trade Lists help 
find customers, agents, distributors, 
licensees, and sources of supply 
abroad. Each list f$l) gives the 
names and addresses of firms buy 
ing, selling or making a specific 
product or per forming a certain 
service in one country, relative size 
of each firm, method of operation, 
products handled, territories cov- 
ered, size of sales force, government 
regulations affecting trade, market 
potential. 

You can get lists of as many as 
70 different product classifications 
for some countries. One list may 
cover hardware 1 importers, distrib- 
utors and dealers in France; another 
Hue firms handling lumber in Japan; 
another glassware in Greece, 

Supplementing this survey. 
"World Trade Directory Reports" 
provide detailed information on a 
specific firm's credit reputation, 
competence, premises, practices, ex 
periences and salesmanship. Re- 
ports— $1 each—are available on 
280,000 overseas firms. 

The complete name and address 
of the foreign firm should be given 
when a wtd report is requested. If 
ihe report is more than a year old, 
a revised current one is prepared 
and supplied without additional 
charge. If a report is not on file, 
one will be obtained. 

If mis is not the exact informa- 
tion sought, the Trade Contact Sur- 
vey may be tailored to your re- 
quirements. Tliis is an on-the-spot 
canvass made by a Foreign Service 
officer to find several qualified 
agents, distributors or licensees in- 
terested in what you have to sell. 

A survey usually takes about 
60 days to complete and costs $50. 

Also available are reports on 
trade missions by U. S. business- 
men to foreign countries. About 
120 missions have been sent and 
the reports provide agency, export 
and import leads. 

Newcomers to export trade will 
find a full range of services offered 
by foreign trade specialists at 34 
Commerce Department field offices 
located throughout the country. END 

REPRINTS of "Here's Where You 
Can Sell Abroad" may be obtained 
for 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100, or 
$90 per LOCK) postpaid from Nation's 
II twin ess, 1615 H St. N.W.. Wash- 
ington 6\ D. G\ Please enclose re- 
m it to nee with order. 
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You'll be Proud to own a good looking 
low-profile Armco Steel Building 



Auditorium and headquarters of Mobilife Cor- 
poration, builders of mobile home estates for 
retirees, Sarasota, Florida. 




Modern business buildings must be attractive and a credit to the owners, 
architect and builders. This is where the Armco Steel Building system offers 
real styling advantages at modest cost. You'll be proud to own one of these 
low-profile business buildings. 

Sculptured interlocking panels, attached by concealed fasteners, are stand- 
ard construction. Alumimzed Steel (aluminum-coated steel) roof panels 
provide a strong, durable, heat-reflecting cover that is available with all Armco 
Buildings, 

Planning is simplified by the widest range of sizes and types of construc- 
tion to meet your needs. Once you and your architect have settled on your 
requirements, the Armco Dealer can olTer you complete erection, finishing and 
financing service, For further information, just fill in and mail the coupon. 
Metal Products Division. Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 



Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation 

Department M-773. P. 0. Box 800. Middletown, Ohio 

□ Send me data tor a building for the following purpose: 

. .Approximate &ftt~ 

N»m« rmm 

Company, . _ 

Address _ 

City. i . Zone State, 

Telephone Number- 



ARMCO 

V 



Metal Products Division 





WE BRING PEOPLE AND POSITIONS 
TOGETHER. ..ANYWHERE How do we 

do it, with consistent accuracy? Through in- 
tegrated listings of qualified applicants, in 
which we can quickly spot the man you want 
. . . even if he's thousands of miles away. 
That's the unique advantage you get, using 
the world's largest network of 
franchised personnel consultants 
with 89 offices coast to coast. 

■W717I, Phlli. 3. to. Dot lor us i n ihe White tofn Fort SneHhii* 
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HAT and 
COAT RACKS 

Write for catalog showing 3 eompfet 
lines ("Office Valet . J Cheeheretie " 
and "Decorator") steal and alumi- 
num float , wail and portable racks, 
lockerettes and accessories. 



VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 

Ocpt.OV-60, Elmfiurst, ML 



mUO jn<fPW£!t BY JMOUSAffOS Of SMJflt BV$WS$£$ 



WHITEHILL 

TAXKEEPING SYSTEMS 





Wnte For Name Of Nearest Distributor 
31 UNION SQUARE W M NEW YORK 3, N.Y, 



INVESTMENT JOBS 

continued from page 41 

than 10 employed in his first year 
of operations. His idea clicked. 
His loans were repaid and Mr. Pool 
was on his way. As the years passed 
he approached other steel producers 
— Weirton, Granite City, Bethlehem, 
to name a few— and obtained long- 
term contracts for supplying oxygen 
from his on-site plants. 

Those contracts, as good as cash 
in the eyes of bankers, enabled him 
to obtain additional capital. As a 
result, the firm which he heads to- 
day-Air Products and Chemicals, 
Inc.— has 25 plants and employs 
some 5,000 people in the United 
States and abroad. Growth? In 1953 
the company did $18 million in 
sales; last year its sales volume 
topped SI 00 million. 

"Without initial risk capital and 
the opportunity to obtain added 
private investment as I went along, 
the growth of my business and the 
jobs it has generated would not 
have been possible," Mr. Pool told 
Nation's Business. 

Government studies of pro- 
ductivity increases in industry have 
turned up other examples of how 
private investment has been in- 
strumental in producing new job 
opportunities. For example, one 
southern paper-making company 



Hunting market abroad? A check 
list of items in demand in many 
nations is presented on page 76 



studied by specialists in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was found to 
have experienced a 56 per cent in- 
crease in man-hours worked over a 
two-year period as a result of siz- 
able investment in increased pro- 
ductive capacity. Many new jobs 
resulted from the company's multi- 
million dollar outlays, according to 
a bls spokesman. 

Jack Alterman, whose office in 
bls is working up new long-range 
economic growth projections for 
the U. S., acknowledges the im- 
portant part private investment 
plays in advancing both growth and 
jobs, although hard data on the em- 
ployment-producing impact of in- 
vestment are still somewhat sketchy. 

Nor does the job-creating effect 
stop with increased employment 
in a given company which spends 



for growth. There is a ripple-out 
effect in investments which leads to 
the creation of employment oppor- 
tunities beyond a given firm. One 
study f See "How New Plants Help," 
Nation *s Business. December, 
1962i shows that additions of 100 
new factory workers in a community 
boost personal income by $660,000 
a year, bank deposits by $229,000 
and nonmanufacturing employment 
by 65. 

When a business invests in added 
plant there is an immediate job- 
creating consequence in terms of 
the men who build the plant itself, 
the people who manufacture mate- 
rials that will go into the construc- 
tion and equipping of the facility, 
in the building of roads to serve the 
plant, and in the enlargement of 
private and community services to 
handle sudden increases in numbers 
of people who might be hired to 
work in the plant. This could mean 
more teachers (and possibly more 
classroom space), additional fire 
and police protection, and other 
community facilities. 

The need for new investment 
capital was highlighted in a report, 
"Investment for Jobs,** published 
by the Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Looking 
ahead to 1970, the report declares: 
"If one company adopts a forward- 
looking capital replacement policy, 
its competitors soon must imitate 
the leader. Otherwise, their costs 
will be out of line. For these rea- 
sons, investments in plant and equip- 
ment—new and replacement— of $70 
billions a year by 1970 are within 
the range of probabilities." 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, director 
of the Chambers economic research 
department, says that the creation 
of new job opportunities depends on 
the opportunities for profitable 
enterprises that can attract and hold 
the financial support of willing in 
vestors. It is Dr. Schmidt's con- 
tention—shared by other economists 
—that the present individual and 
corporate tax structure constitutes 
a heavy drain on what might other- 
wise have become needed venture 
capital for business growth. 

To those who argue that the 
nation is suffering from excess pro- 
ductive capacity now and therefore 
has little need for new investment. 
Dr. Schmidt counters: " 'Excess 
capacity* may be illusory. Some 
industries and enterprises have 
none. Investment in many service 
enterprises is inadequate. Recovery 
to full employment would quickly 
expose shortage of capacity in com- 
pany after company and even in- 
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Fleet Operators! Check the advantages 
of FALS (Ford Authorized Leasing System) 



©National network — FALS is made up of 
almost 250 leasing companies from 
coast to coast. No matter now large your 
fleet is, or where it will operate, each vehicle 
can be delivered exactly where you want it 

Local representative -You deal with a 
man who is familiar with your economic 
area, its problems and its opportunities. You 
can count on him for personal, on-the-spot 
attention to your account 



(£\ Easy replacement of present fleet — 

Presently own a fleet? Your FALS repre- 
sentative can help you dispose of it quickly 
and profitably. He'll also see to it that your 
new fleet is delivered in top running order 

ffr Coast-to coast service-FALS can call 
upon 6600 Ford Dealers for quick parts 
and service. You can depend on technioans 
trained in factory-ap proved techniques to 
keep your fleet in top running order. 



C\ No capital tie-up — Because you no 
longer own your fleet (it belongs to 
FALS), your capital is released for other, 
more profitable investment, such as plant 
expansion, or improving your market position 

0Pre-figured costs— One monthly bill can 
cover all fleet expenses, so you can fore 
cast costs more accurately. For further infor 
mation write: FALS, Ford Division, Ford 
Motor Company, Bo* 658, Dearborn. Mich. 





AUTHORIZED 
LEASING SYSTEM 

S LARGEST LEASING SYSTEM 




• "Expansion of higher education U the KEY to 
Florida's over-ail industrial development. Thus 
spoke Governor Farris Bryant at a recent prwa 
ronfereiM!*. As a guarantee to the people and indus- 
try of the state that improvement in educational 
facilities is state policy, the Florida Legislature has 
regularly appropriated funds for continuous expan- 
sion of both junior colleges and state universities. 

Florida's trimester Ayatem, now in its first year, 
has met with ffreat success in providing it better 
all around educational program for bnth regular 
students and personnel of industry involved in con- 
tinuing education and advanced studies, 

At present there are 32 junior colleges and 19 
senior colleges and universities so distributed in 31 
cities that <tf.3'« of Florida's population is within 
n>mmuting dUtanre of one or the other. There are 
four state universities, a fifth is under construction 
and a sixth is on the planning boards. Total college 
enrollment k expected to top 185,000 by 1970 - an 
increase of 188% in It years. 

A most important education factor is the voca- 
tional and trade schools in Florida with 40,000 
students now enrolled in these schools. 

In addition, the Institute for Continuing Uni- 
versity Studies located m five strategic areas offers 
on-site advanced and graduate mstruction to 
industrial personnel. 

Scientific research at many of the major insti- 
tutions covers a wide range of investigation includ- 
ing Nuclear Engineering, Molecular Biophysics^ 
tfpace Biosciences, Aerospace Engineering. Metal- 
lurgical Research, Marine Sciences, Electronics and 
Wood Products Utilization. 



9 State Universities 
A Private Universities or Colleges 
H Junior Colleges (two in some cities) 

■-.V "SpMeAje" 

" \ EDUCATION 
DESIGNED 
FOR 
THE 
NEEDS 
OF 

YOUR 
INDUSTRY! 



FLORIDA'S ASSURANCE POLICY 

"You Have my personal assurance of a sunny business 
climate here in Florida. You have positive assurance 
of every aid and assistance possible I ram our Florida 
Development Commission and from the overwhelming 
majority of our businessmen, industrialists, and finan- 
ciers. We have everything to make your targe or small 
enterprise healthy and successful. Write, wire or phone 
us TODAY. The only thing better than a FtORlDA 
vacation is having your plant tare." . 

investigate 

Florida, 




F ARRIS BRYANT 
Governor 



• FLORIDA FOR CON- 
VENTIONS - Write for 
free information on Flor- 
ida's wonderful facilities 
for your group meeting. 

• In New York, See Flor- 
ida's Industrial fteprcsen* 
tative at the FLORIDA 
SHOWCASE, 61 W. 49th 
Street, Rockefeller Center. 



NOW AN 11 BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 



Send for free literature 
on Florida's Dynamic 
Education^ Plan 




NAME 



Mr Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 
Florida Development Commission 
Bo* 42Q9E i Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me brochure. " Why Your Now Plant 
Should Be Located In Florida," containing the facts 
about FLORIDA'S opportunities for New Industry, the 11 
BILLION DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET, Labor. Climate, 
Schools, Natural Resources, Favorable Tax Structure. 



FIRM NAM£ 
ADDRESS 
CITY„ 



ZONE STATE 



INVESTMENT JOBS 

continued 

dustry after industry, just ;is labor 
shortages would show up quickly. 
In fact, much of our unused ca- 
pacity is high-cost and in the wrong 
place, just as many of the unem- 
ployed are not in the right place 
nor qualified for existing job open- 
ings." 

In tht 1 months ahead public and 
private discussion of the dynamics 
of investment will become more 
vocal. One reason for this is the in- 
escapable relationship between in- 
vestment and new efficiencies in 
production, a relationship which 
tends to conjure up, in the minds 
of some, fears over the possible 
displacement or disem ploy men t of 
people. "Automation" has become 
the catch-all term for this process 
and although it is a process at least 
as old as the Industrial Revolution 
—as Mr. Terborgh says, 4 'probably 
as old as the wheel"— it figures 
with increasing importance in labor- 
management relations. Mr. Wolf- 
bein flatly predicts that bargaining 
between companies and unions 
"more and more will be concerned 
with what happens to jobs as a re 
suit of mechanisation, or automa- 
tion," 

But resistance to improvement 
and change, historically, has never 
been a force sufficient to thwart 
change. The temporary dislocation 
of workers resulting from a new ma- 
chine or a new method has always 
been counterbalanced by more, 
different and better jobs and work- 
ing conditions over the long run. 

Indeed, such automation author- 
ities as John Diebold have warned 
that what America needs to in- 
crease its economic growth, enhance 
the living standard and keep abreast 
of foreign competition and the 
pressures of the cold war, is not less 
—but more-automation. Obviously, 
such improvements of technology 
will require large and growing com 
rn it men ts of investment capital. END 




0 

Automatic 
ALARMS 

Write. Dept.N 
Free Booklet 

FIRE BURGLARY • HOLDUP 

Consult AOT for complete protection through 
automatic detection. Our only business is to 
help safeguard lite, property, profits in com- 
mercial industrial, institutional premises. 
Offices nationwide. Write or telephone 
for full information from ADT specialists. 

Executive Office: 155 Siith Ave,, New York 
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Just 
by changing 

what she types on, 
Ohio Brass cut 
its paperwork 

^ costs 

^ 20% ^ 



vertisemen. 

How to Automate 
Without Getting 
In Over Your Head 

The fear automation requires mybteri- 
mis highly expensive equipment, net- 
ful only to larger firms is keeping 
many otherwise progressive com- 
panies from the automation they need. 

The best way to get into automation 
is one step at a time. And the proof 
lies in the experienre of man} small 

organizations* 

AUTOMATE WITH ONE MACHINE? 

They often are the first to see clearly 
how much they need one machine 
I hat will automate the production of 
I he basic business paperw ork that 
every business is forced to create over 
and over again, in order e\en to exist. 

Perhaps their first, business automa- 
tion machine is one that costs A l| 
than a typist yearly s«i<ir\, yd #ivi 
them the benefit of processing sales 
"filers the hour they arrive and 
and creates nearly <tll their repetitive 
typing automatically. 

Perhaps it is a machine that writes 
Und calculates) invoices at ihc push 
of a button, and breaks the billing 
bottleneck. 

* h a group of machines that giyca the 
status of inventory and production. 

HOW TO START 

ihc principle is the same: automate 
(inearpeaaivdyj the one paperwork 
function that causes the most trou- 
bles, the most delays. Then analyze 

the results. 

Almost invariably even small com* 
panic* JiiuJ that tliey are prepared to 
take a second step into automation. 
And since even the largest organiza- 
tion is usually the Mini ol -mallei 
units, it too can enjoy the fruits of 
such step-by-step automation. The 
coded output from these basic busi- 
ness automation machines, for in* 
stance, ran be fed dirccih to com- 
puters to develop forecasts, analyses 
and the like. 

To see how easily you can step into 
"build in» block"" automation such as 
I his. call your local Friden Systems 
Kepresentalhc, Ot write: Friden. 
Iu<\. Dept. NB, San Leandro, Ca!i< 

ioi rii;c 

Ask for a free copy of our booklet: 
Some Basic Facts About Basic Auto* 
m iit ion* 





She used to type on a typewriter. That 
meant a lot of repetitive typing, dupli- 
cated work, errors, re-doings, delays. 

She now does her typing on a Friden 
I lexo writer* the automatic writing 
machine that works from punched 
tape and edge-punched cards. 

For Ohio Brass, a leading manufac- 
turer of equipment for electric utili- 
ties, the mining and transit industries, 
that means no repetitive typing. That 
means a hefly 20% cut in the cost of 
getting out its work orders, bills of 



lading, packing lists, and other vital 
internal paperwork. 

Says Ohio Brass: 

''We now keep all product and cus- 
tomer information on edge -punched 
cards. A girl runs the cards into the 
Flexo writer. The machine automati- 
cally types up the order. The packing 
lists and the rest are all combined in 
this one operation. It's faster, man- 
accurate, and we figure it has cut our 
paperwork costs about 20%. 

For complete information on how 
changing to the Friden Flexowritei 
can cut the costs of running your 
office, call your local Friden Systems 
man. Or write: Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, California. 

This is practical automation hy Friden 
— for business and industry. 



Friden 



Sates, Service and instruction Throttghotu the U.S. and World 



These trends will 
change your job 




Nation's Business survey shows 
what you can expect in the future 

For the business executive the future will bring: 

► Greater career opportunities for capable men— regardless of age. 

► Increased movement from company to company and from the 
United States to positions overseas. In addition* then* will be more 
importing of skilled specialists from firms abroad 

► More and different job titles added to the array of incentives 
now used to lure and hold high-performance manpower. 

General agreement on these trends was reached by officials of 
executive recruiting firms in a survey conducted by Nation's 
Businkss through the cooperation of the Association of Executive 
Recruiting Consultants, 

Questions in the survey covered a wide area, from the importance 
of a man s wife to his success in business to the motives which make 
managers change jobs. Recruiters participating in the survey have 
800648 to front office thinking in business and industry from coast 
to coast. 

Replies to the questions varied, and in a few instances differing 
views were expressed. For example, most executive searchers— as 
the recruiters arc sometimes called — indicate that it is getting harder 
to find high-quality executives between 30 and 50 years old. Yet 
two recruiters say this problem has not worsened noticeably in 
recent years. 

Here's an analysis of the recruiters 1 comments: 

Career opportunities 

Opportunities for executives with competence are unusually bright 
A low birth rate in the 1930s is one of the factors which h:is 
pinched the supply of executive prospects in the prime-age group 
Partly as a result of this, and also because of higher skill require- 
ments growing out of a more complex, competitive business atmos- 
phere, the skilled executive is much sought-after 

"It is increasingly difficult to find managers in the 30 to 50 age* 
bracket/* says Kd Hergenrather, a Los Angeles recruiter, "and it 
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A truck is a capital investment, 
another machine to help you 
make money. 

So the tougher the machine is, 
the more money it will make over 
a longer time. 

Dodge builds tough trucks t so 
tough in fact they're backed by 
the longest warranty on any 



American truck. A five-year or 
50,000-mile power train war- 
ranty* issued by Chrysler Motors 
Corporation to its authorized 
Dodge Truck dealers. 

This warranty applies to every 
Dodge truck, from pickup to tan- 
dem diesel. No matter how you 
measure it, it's a lot of warranty. 



Look around. Give competitive 
warranties a careful reading. 

Then talk to the man who sells 
Dodge trucks in your neighbor- 
hood. 

He'll have the warranty that 
tops 'em all. And a liberal new 
truck finance plan, too, as frost- 
ing for the cake! 



*touf lulhoiited Dodge Truck neilw'i aarranlr against datecti m material op wwhiiitftthip on 1%J Ttucki hai been tiaindad io inctoda parli replacement or resitr. wiltoul (harp for roQUtrtrf parti ot labor lor i yean 
ftr 50,000 milei, «fcichev*r come* fifft, on engine block. head and internal peftv iraninnttjon cuso ind internal part* rticMidtat manual clultfc . Unnue contrertei drm* itiaft univetMl jninU. i«ar ail* and ditTtiffilni. and 
rtar whiel bearing. Pfovided IK« vvlnclr tie* been termed al rwwnabla mltrvih accordmi tn tha Chirtief Motor* Cwporaltan Curllfwd Truck Cart Khttfufai Trucks an luujact to edditwil limitation* ol 1500 haun 
operation it miiaatt dnet nm accurate^ reflect ihr txltnl of actual uie and nperafiufi of parli covrrad t«y rip warrant* Covered w»JJ no! apple- tu Irwck* sheeted fa protonied power (««* 0 Jt or off.hiffcwir us* 
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THESE TRENDS WILL CHANGE YOUR JOB amtiiwed 




will bo even more difficult over the 10 years ahead. Some of our 
clients are beginning to feel the necessity to look to the younger, 
more inexperienced man who has potential, or to the man over 48 
or 50 who has experience and his health/' 

Randall Irwin, vice president of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & 
Company, Inc., says he finds ''companies are more thorough in ana- 
lyzing the requirements of positions to be filled, and insisting thai 
candidates should have demonstrated by experience and performance 
that they meet the position requirements/' 

A similar opinion comes from Gardner Heidrick, president of 
Heidrick & Straggles, Inc., Chicago. He also notes that companies 
are giving more careful scrutiny to a man's credentials in "financial 
acumen, cost-control understanding and automation-mindedness/' 
He says many companies seem eager to hire men with capability in 
the new product field. 

Some recruiters find their corporate clients are putting a higher 
premium on men who can bring them specific knowledge or cxperi- 
ence. Technical know-how is in demand in many firms. Rawie De- 
land of Thorndike, Deland Associates, New York, says that 41 while 
the basic qualities sought are still generally the same— character, 
energy and ability— new technological changes, as well as new organ 
izational concepts, are bringing new types of jobs into being, such as 
'manager of data processing" and 'commercial development man 
ager/ " 

Mr. Deland says the over all supply of domestic executives is not 
seriously affected by men going overseas. He adds, however, that 
"corporations are now more interested in individuals who have either 
international experience or who have as their objectives a career in 
international business/' 

In general, the recruiters foresee the executive becoming more 
mobile— more willing to move his family from one part of the coun- 
try to another if he views the move as a clearcut job improvement. 

William H, Clark, of William H. Clark Associates, Inc., New 
York, says: "It is far easier to get top-ranking executives to move 
across country for a new job than it is to get lower level people to 
do so. As one rises in the executive hierarchy, appropriate opportuni- 
ties become infinitely rarer. When one comes along that holds chal- 
lenge and rewards that are greater than those in one's current posi- 
tion, geography becomes a relatively minor consideration." 

Several of the recruiters pointed out that a man's wife can In- a 
powerful determinant in the decision to move or not to move, along 
with considerations of family li<s schools, si/.i* ol the community 
and other factors- including climate and even allergies. 

Mr. (Mark recalls that "one outstanding executive we know became 
almost unemployable because of five job changes in eight years. In 
checking his record we found lhal the reason for three of these 
changes was his wife's inability to adjust to smaller communities 
and her consequent agitation for her husband to take any job that 
came along just as long as it was in a more cosmopolitan area/* 

Discussing mobility, Mr, Heidrick says the pressure on available 
executive manpower in the United States in the years ahead may 
oj>en new sources— bringing more foreign-born executives to this 
country to till specific slots, such as those in research and develop 
ment, and sending more American managers to jobs in countries 
abroad. 

On the other hand. Reed Clark, president of Clark. Cooper. Field, 
Wohl, Inc., Stamford, Conn., maintains t hat the trend in foreign 
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Specialist In Protection -Your Employers Man! 




Texas Employers was organized 48 years ago to 
provide specialized insurance protection ... that's 
why, right now, we are carrying more than twice as 
much Texas Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
than our nearest competitor! For you, this means 
maximum Security, expert Safety Engineering 
Assistance, Faster Claims Handling. Direct Local 
Service . , . all at possible savings to You! 

Shouldn't you meet the Specialist in Protection? 



He Offers YOU Insurance Experi- 
ence, Efficiency and Facilities 
Unequalled in Texas! 

With Texas Employers, you buy Workmen's 
Compensation from the oldest, the largest, 
the best staffed specialist in the state! Texas 
Employers specializes in this particular 
type of insurance . and has. ever since 
191 1 when the first Texas Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act was passed! We are uniquely 
qualified by experience ... by scope of facil- 
ities .* Ao offer you maximum value for 
your Workmen's Compensation Dollar! 
Shouldn't we get together before ynu buy 
or renew your present policy? 



Texas Employers 
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ASSOCIATION 



Affiliated with 



Employers National 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Ben H. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 
ME BROKE 

So I Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 

I always ?ecmed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were hitjh* 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw riiibt 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription* 

The Journal not only enable? me to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to pet more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes truidc me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men makine $7,500 
to $30,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S. t The 
Journal i< printed daily in cicht cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal , we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB^ 
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Competition for good men is pushing 
salaries, other compensation higher 



business is to upgrade and train 
nationals of a given country. 

"International managers are be- 
coming a surplus," he contends. 

As far as movement within this 
country is concerned. Mr, Clark 
believes executives are much more 
mobile than they were some years 
ago. "New York and Los Angeles 
are as close, time- wise, as the train 
to Albany" 

New incentives 

A number of recruiters observed 
that job titles are becoming more 
important components of the over- 
all compensation-incentive package. 

"There is undoubtedly a greater 
use of vice president titles/* as- 
serts William H (lark. "It is now 
not uncommon to see three 'exec- 
utive vice presidents* in a company, 
to say nothing of a few senior vice 
presidents/ 

"The process is not endless, how- 
ever, because you can't put heavier 
titles in without somewhat depreci 
ating the value of the previous 
title. Nevertheless, the use of as 
senior a title as possible is one of 
the devices management ran use to 
attract good men, for after all many 
of the rewards we work for are in 
the prestige category." 

Another recruiter points out that 
some men at the peak of the exec- 
utive pyramid won't make a job 
change unless it carries a director 
ship with it. 

What about the outlook for other, 
more basic, features of an incentive 
system? 

Here the recruiters tend to concur 
that stepped -up competition for 
good men in high-level jobs is 
nudging salary levels higher but. 
more important, is stimulating 
greater use of deferred compen- 
sation—to skirt the tax bite and 
other forms of compensation, in- 
cluding contracts for consulting 
services after retirement, stock op- 
tions, deferred incentive bonuses, 
club memberships, and location of 
company facilities in geographically 
alluring areas. 

The as-yet-uncertain effect of any 
tax adjustments which Congress 
might make on incomes was men- 
tioned by several recruiters as a 
factor which makes it difficult to 
predict compensation trends. 



The recruiters were asked to give 
their opinion of how important 
really— a man's wife is to his suc- 
cess in the business world. Do they 
assess the wife as well as the man 
when screening prospects for com- 
panies which have retained their 
services? 

Wives are important 

The majority incline to the view 
that wives are just as important as 
all the current lore makes them out 
to be, that they are a potential 
force 1 for enhancing or diminishing 
an executive's progress. 

"W r e think wives are very im- 
portant to a man's success," says 
Mr. Hergenrather. "Although it is 
not always possible for us to inter- 
view the wife we make reference 
checks on her to determine at least 
these things: How does she drink? 
How does she talk? Does she talk 
too much? How does she entertain? 
Is she emotionally stable and ma- 
ture? Is she an asset to her husband 
or does she create problems for him 
a I home? 

"Many, many times," Mr. Her 
gen rather says, "we have eliminated 
from consideration a man whose 
wife does not measure up, even 
though he may look like a strong 
candidate on the surface." 

Reed ('lark comments: "Wives 
are important. Not so much as 
support or drive but in recognizing 
and adjusting to the conditions 
which are in existence for the ex- 
ecutive who is paying a price to 
move ahead. The wife must pay a 
price, too." 

"A wife is particularly important 
to an executive if the job requires 
him to live in a small town, where 
the wife, in effect, must be socially 
acceptable and take an active part in 
community affairs," says Mr. De 
land ' Another circumstance is an 
organization where there is a greiit 
deal of sociability among key ex- 
ecutives. In such cases, of course, 
we will lie asked to interview the 
wife. In our opinion, most impor- 
tantly she should be able to main- 
tain a happy home for her husband. 
She should share her husband's am- 
bitions and make the sacrifices re 
quired by the job. However, if she 
is more ambitious than her hus- 
band, this can cause problems." END 
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Don't take a trip for a copy 

(Make white copies on the spot , ■ , even from color... with new bond- weight THERMO- FAX Copy Paper!) 



Some secretaries travel miles a day just to make copies at 
some remote reproducing machine. This takes time, costs 
money. But the beautifully compact THERMO-FAX Brand 
Copying Machine is ready to work on your secretary's desk.,, 
in the typists' pool ... in every department ... on the job! 

Just touch a button. No inks, powders or special operators 
needed. Takes only 2 feet of space . . . only seconds to make 
clean, dry, black-on-white copies. It even copies from colored 
originals with the new companion unit. 

You can travel the whole world over and you won't find any 
finer, faster paperwork helpers than THERMO-FAX Brand 
Products. Reach over to your telephone now and call your 
local THERMO-FAX Products dealer ... or mail the coupon. 

Watch "Challenge Golf' Saturdays and Sundays on ABC-TV 




Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. DCN-43. St. Paul 19, Minnesota 

Please send me complete information about the many 
r Ht HMO FAX Brand Copying Products and how they 
provide more effective communications. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 



JtOHt STAT£_ 



\b Thermo- 

COPYING PRODUCTS 
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Double talk cuts egghead's 



These guidelines can help you 
make better use of specialists 



Business is surrounding itself with more and 
more eggheads. 

Specialists of all types- psychologists, sociologists, 
mathematicians, even anthropologists— have gained 
access to the executive ear. 

In some instances these experts are staff employes; 
in others they are highly paid consultants. Often 
they debouch from campus to lecture to management 
development courses, conduct surveys, interview sam- 
ple groups in a firm, or prepare special analyses. 
In still other instances they comprise the main body 
of speech-makers at management conferences, where 
they propose disturbing alterations in the way things 
are done in industry. 

There's little doubt that this intellectual elite is 
impinging on the business mind. But there's a prob- 
lem: 

Does anybody understand what they are saying? 

And beyond that lie the questions of just how use- 
ful is the specialists' information and what would 
happen if their influence were extended. 

(hie barrier to understanding is the specialists' 
misuse of words. On top of that, their best findings 
often are buried in obscure journals, read only by 
other specialists. The problem here isn't the limited 
circulation of these journals. It's the peculiar jargon 
used. 

A layman who recently called on an engineer head- 
ing the research department in a major company 
found himself practically unable to understand what 
the engineer was saying. " After two hours of this," 
he commented, "I was finally rescued by a vice presi- 
dent who sat in on the conversation and translated 
the language of the k&o man for me." 

An extreme example, perhaps, but by no means 
unlike the frustrations you've probably encountered 
if you've grappled with the unfamiliar terms of an 
industrial psychologist, or tried to wade through the 
heady, hyphenated lingo of a sociologist writing in 
some publication routed round for your inspection. 
It looks like English vaguely but is it really? 



A sound first step to understanding what the egg 
heads are trying to tell business is to realize that most 
specialists are writing mainly for each other 

When a sociologist or psychologist writes for a 
professional journal he tries hard to appear precise 
and scientific. He uses words in a way which has 
meaning to other scientists, but does not mean much 
to a businessman. 

Mired in footnotes 

The material is made even more unreadable by the 
specialist's compulsion to surround everything he 
writes with the apparatus of scholarship usually a 
long trail of footnotes. 

Just when it threatens to become readable the ex- 
pert inserts several statistical tables. If at all possible 
he'll express his ideas mathematically. If he has 
borrowed an idea from earlier research he feels com 
pel led to note the fact. Simple English makes him 




PSYCHOLOGIST: 



'HOMEOSTASIS" 



SOCIOLOGIST: 



"SOCIAL DYNAMICS' 

ANTHROPOLOGIST: 



"CULTURE TRAIT- 



operations RESEARCHER: 



"OPTIMALIZATION' 
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value to business 



feel naked and unprotected. Somebody in some uni- 
versity might clobber him if he omitted these conven- 
tions, and he's more interested in what his colleagues 
think of him than he is in what a businessman says. 

It's a conscious choice to be unintelligible to prac- 
tical men. Not that he can't write well; many of the 
ologists are excellent writers when they "go popular." 
fining popular isn't very wise, however, when ap- 
pointments and promotions may depend upon critical 
comment of one's academic associates. This often 
means the specialist may write for in years in jargon 
before he achieves full professor rank and can feel 
free to talk and write English. By this time he's 
gotten into the jargon habit, and often sticks to it 
himself, as well as perpetuating ii among his np-and 
coming juniors. It's not always possible to figure out 
exactly why a behavioral scientist whites as he does. 
How, for example, would you explain this actual 
phrase from a psychologist? 




WHAT THEY MEAN 



"The ability to maintain 
one s equilibrium " 



"We live in a swirling mass of 
people, but I can plot it." 



"Habits or objects in a culture- 
credit cards, business luncheons. 



"Arriving at the logical 
best solution to a problem." 



"The cognized instrumentalities of the object of 
the attitude for the attainment of various conse- 
quences," 

We might guess that it means "We like or dislike 
things according to how useful they may be" hut 
this would be only a guess. 

The useful aspect of technical language is that it 
is a shorthand in which one word is picked by the 
people who work in a field as a symbol for a lot of 
others— as a means of saving time. Take the statisti- 
cian for example. When he wants to say this: 

"The number which is repeated most frequently 
in a large group of numbers, arranged according to 
how often each number is repeated" he simply uses 
a technical word . . , "the mode," 

When he's talking to another statistician they both 
understand what is meant and save a lot of words. 
But others won't understand. 

At the opposite extreme is the pure jargoneer. He 
uses six words when* one would do, and never uses 
a plain word where an obscure one can be found. In 
a way he's the faculty counterpart of a student who 
pads a term paper to hide the fact that he has nothing 
to say. It's also a canny realization that many people 
can't distinguish between brilliance and obscurity. 

Usually the layman-when he is completely baffled 
and the other person has credentials indicating that 
he should know what he is talking about -will con- 
cede wisdom when he is actually viewing insensitivity 
to the audience or pure pretentiousness. Among the 
most insensitive writers of our day are some behavi- 
oral scientists, for example, who produce literature 
related to "sensitivity training," 

The chasm between businessmen and social sci- 
entists, however, is often deeper than the language 
harrier, and the jargon is merely a symptom of dif- 
ferent interests reaching far beyond different vocab- 
ularies. The social scientist is often interested in 
concepts for their own sake, and not in problems 
which concern the manager. Thus, even if translated, 
his findings might seem trite or irrelevant to the busi- 
nessman. 

Case of the young professor 

Not long ago a brilliant young assistant professor 
in a midwestern university was sacked rather than 
promoted to associate professor because "he only 
wrote for popular magazines." In short, he wrote for 
readers who might use his research and ideas rather 
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DOUBLE TALK 

continued 

than for colleagues who would dis- 
sect them. The ice-cap of academic 
ladder-climbing assures that jargon 
will continue. If businessmen want 
to use it they will have to dig it 
out, or hire somebody to do the 
digging for them. 

The manager who tries to pene- 
trate the language barrier in social 
science encounters obstacles which 
make it even harder scratching than 
scientific language in engineering 
and the physical sciences. Most 
words employed are in common 
usage in other contexts. Thus, an 
identical word may have one mean- 
ing to a businessman and another 
to the social scientist. This can 
quickly lead to a tangled semantic 
mess. The social scientist adds to 
this confusion by making his jargon 
part of his daily speech, often with- 
out the same precision he would use 
in technical discussions. 

Such words as "feedback" and 
"interact" have lost much of their 
precision by being used at such un- 
scientific gatherings as cocktail par- 
ties by half- informed people. 

One manager received a letter 
from a professor who was going to 
be consulting for his firm. The pro- 
fessor indicated pleasure by stating, 
"My overview of our forthcoming 
interaction has a high expectation 
level/' The manager tried to cancel 
the contract but found that it was 
written in equally obscure but air- 
tight legal language. 

The social scientist often finds he 
is in status trouble. On one hand 
the physical scientist holds him in 
somewhat lower regard than the 
mathematician, chemist or physicist 
because his field is less precise. At 
the same time the businessman is 
likely to ascribe more scientific 
validity to his conclusions than is 
actually warranted. Yet* the special- 
ist seeks the approval of the scien- 
tific community most of all. Being 
beloved of sales managers and plant 
engineers doesn't do anything for 
him among his scientific or academic 
colleagues. At the same time he 
finds it difficult to repulse the warm 
wave of respect which often attends 
his efforts in the market place. 

Some social scientists work out 
this dilemma by writing or speaking 
two languages. They write techni- 
cal, jargon- jammed papers for their 
colleagues, then rewrite the same 
material in English for business 
clients. 

What are the eggheads telling 
management? How good is the in- 



formation? Generally the scientists' 
findings fall into one of four cate- 
gories: 

► They report that what has always 
seemed true really is. 

* They discover that the obvious 
isn't necessarily true. 

► They occasionally conclude the 
obvious is all wrong. 

► They prove that management's 
values need grinding. 

Perhaps the most puzzling aspect 
of social science research is that it 
often merely proves that the things 
you believed were true can now be 
proved true, scientifically. 

What's the advantage of learning 
what you already know? In part it's 
in bringing out consciously what 
has been felt intuitively. 

Rensis Likert, University of Mich- 
igan social scientist, uses a spe- 
cial technique to overcome the tend- 
ency of managers to snort: "Those 
findings are obvious. I knew that 
all along." 

Before Dr. Likert commences an 
industrial study he asks the man- 
agers to predict what the outcome 
will be. He files their prediction. 
Later, when the actual results are 
in, he waits for the scornful re- 
joinder "I knew that all along" and 
compares it with the prediction. In 
more cases than not the prediction 
and the result don't match. 

One of the favorite starting places 
for social scientists is to study 
stereotyped assumptions, for ex- 
ample: 

"Tight control leads to more ef- 
ficiency." 

The social scientist enjoys prowl- 
ing about a company and finding 
situations in which these tenets 
don't apply. He doesn't suggest 
that they are absolutely false. He 
may discover that in some organi- 
zations tight control lowers effec- 
tiveness, in others that it's perfectly 
sound. In still other cases he may 
find that it works fine in the short 
nan but has bad effects over a long 
period of time. 

When his prowling is concluded, 
the researcher will tell Ihe manager 
what has been discovered, and sug- 
gest what the effects of certain 
actions might be if he chooses to 
take them. 

Research methods also often lead 
the experts to discover that what 
is "obvious" becomes completely 
false when it's put under scientific 
scrutiny. 

Usually, the disproof of the ob- 
vious has this hooker, however. Be- 
havioral research all too often sets 
up a straw man in some fiat state- 
ment, and then stabs it with a 



scientific study. One key to 
success of the debunkers is that they 
can take any statement which be- 
gins with "all of" or "always*' and 
prove it false. All they have to do 
is find one exception. 

What would be the effects of 
enlarging the influence of the spe- 
cialists in business firms which now 
flirt with them? Here are fo\:r pas- 
sible effects: 

Improved decision-making. The 
trick here— for the manager— is to 
use the information of the experts 
without losing track of the key in- 
gredient, decisions. Better facts, 
more insights, sound research, adroit 
new combinations of ideas, all of 
these can help. 

When the social scientist tries to 
impose some goal other than profit, 
growth or survival upon a firm, 
he's suggesting that it take its eye 
off the main target. 

Adding specialists can be ex- 
pensive, and their contributions 
should be weighed against expense. 

New ideas could provide the key 
to breakthroughs. In areas of or- 
ganizing groups, measuring human 
potential, they could move business 
to a new plateau of effectiveness. 

Probably the most serious limita- 
tion which the businessman faces in 
using th<» advice of behavioral sci- 
entists is to remember constantly 
that these people are experimental 
thinkers. Often, a recommendation 
from a behavioral scientist is a re- 
quest that the manager experiment 
with an already successful organi- 
zation to try out an idea which the 
scientist is confident will work. If 
it does, the company might make 
a lot of money and win a competi- 
tive advantage. If it doesn't, the 
behavioral scientist can always walk 
away from the rubble. 

Here's a safe guide for any man- 
ager who is being urged to experi- 
ment with untried methods: 

1. Estimate the costs of failure 
and match them against the possible 
gains. If the ratio is low, then you 
might want to experiment, 

2. Where costs of failure are neg- 
ligible, and the possible returns are 
very high—grab it with both hands, 
give the endeavor your personal 
attention and try to make it work. 
There's an energizing effect in such 
programs. 

—GEORGE S. ODIORNE 

REPRINTS o/ ' Double Talk Cuts 
Egghead's Value to Business" may 
be obtained for 30 cents a copy, $14 
per 100. or $120 per l/JOO fxjstpaid 
from Nations Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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SPECIAL 
LETTER 



nation's business editors report: Workers are scarce 



Despite much-publicized unemployment there are serious shortages of workers 
in America. 

And the number of hard-to-fill jobs throughout the nation is rising, government 
officials tell Nation's Business. 

These openings increased more than 1,000 in one month, bringing total as 
counted by government to almost 25,000. 

Actual number of hard to-fill jobs runs much higher. 
Federal count does not include thousands of openings listed with private 
employment agencies, or recruiting by companies, which is not reported. Nor 
does it reflect total backlog of unfilled openings registered with the U. S. 
Employment Service. Reason: Only persistently hard-to-fill jobs are reported to 
regional employment networks and come to the attention of officials in Washington, 

Worker scarcity has received less emphasis than chronic joblessness and 
top-level concern over shrinking demand for the unskilled worker and 
high school drop-out. 

Yet even in so-called distressed areas— where unemployment exceeds six 
per cent of work force— many jobs go begging. 

Reason, of course, is that unemployed lack skills in demand. 
There's still a shortage of scientific, technical, engineering personnel. 
Others in short supply include metal workers, automobile mechanics, 
able stenographers, machine operators, social welfare administrators and 
workers, health service employes, teachers, toolmakers. 
Managers also rank high on hard-to-fill list. 
Item: Survey by Sales Executives Club of New York shows more 
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special letter: Workers are scarce 



than 200,000 new salesmen will be needed in America this year alone. 

^£ jjC sf* 

Reluctance to move is an important impediment to matching workers to 
available jobs. 

In many instances unemployment compensation benefits are big factor in 
holding semiskilled, unskilled workers to an area where job opportunities are 
drying up. Since idle workers still have income, a prime incentive to relocate 
is missing. In professional ranks, authorities find greater willingness to move. 

* * * 

Better manpower planning would help business avoid sudden, pressing need 
for hard-to-find workers. 

This would help not only to head off shortages but also would enable 
companies more gracefully to dismiss or relocate workers whose jobs have been 
made obsolete by advances in technology. 

Rising demand for workers in two fields is of particular interest. 

One is health services, where people are needed to provide medical attention 
for nation's growing population. 

There's particular demand for men and women to work in hospitals and 
homes housing the aged. Doctors, nurses, medical technicians, orderlies, others. 

Workers with technical skills just short of those of the engineer represent a 
second group for which demand is trending upward. 

People of this type are needed to assist engineers with surveying, other 
duties not really requiring an engineers services. Some see need for more two-year 
technical institutes (after high school) to train such people. 

* * .* 

You can improve your own chances of finding hard-to-get manpower by staying 
abreast of statistical and other manpower data. 

Two sources: "Area Labor Market Trends" and "The Labor Market and 
Employment Security"— both publications of Department of Labor. 

Coming in about one year: Results of new government studies of workers' 
attachments to labor market— what prompts employes to change jobs, enter 
or leave labor market. Thousands of workers will be interviewed. 
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few men with hand tools 
can put it up in hours! 





utler's new 



Para-Frame buildin 




You build by the clock - not the calendar! 
And you get the sturdiest "blue-collar" build- 
ing at the lowest cost ever. Because new 
Panl-Frame is a completely packaged metal 
building-sized, cut and punched in advance. 
There's nothing to cut. nothing to measure. 
The panel is the hirild'mq! So a few men with 
hand tools can build an average sized Panl- 
Frame building by the clocht 

There are no bulky frames, no trusses, 
I\ml-Framc panels have more corrugations, 
deeper stronger corruptions So they func- 
tion us both cover and Miuctura] framework. 
A\ iiilable labor can easily bolt the panels 
together. They're self-aligning. Even the win- 
dows and service doors are faetorv -located. 



Nothing adapts to so many "blue -collar" 
building needs as efficiently as new Panl- 
Frame. Its the best possible value for lame 
utilities, manufacturers -any business that 
requires warehousing, garages, field main- 
tenance or utility buildings. And remember, 
new Panl-Frame is from Butler — the most 
experienced manufacturer or pre-engineered 
buildings- the only manufacturer who offers 
you a complete selection of fiiv grades of 
factory-fabricated metal buildings. 

Ask your Butler Builder for details H< s 
the Yellow Pages under "Buildings," o: 
"Buildings -Metal." Ask too. about Butler 1 
finance formula for progress, terms up to 10 
years. Or. mail the coupon? 
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MAKE YOUR TIME 
MORE PRODUCTIVE 



This concept will help you get 
better value from your hours 



Ever v minute of the day you face conflicting de- 
mands on your time: 

Your superior wants to see you , . . ' Can you talk 
to Mr. X T president of 7 Company?" . . . A shipment's 
missing . . . "Can I have next week off?" . ■ , Must 
get to the board room at two . . . "Send up a sand- 
wich and coffee" . ■ . Finish the quarterly report 
this afternoon instead of tomorrow. . . . 

Many hard-pressed executives try to handle the 
time problem by making quantitative adjustments: 
They short-cut some tasks, lengthen the work day, 
and so on. But now more managers are moving to 
ease time pressure by manipulating the qualitative 
aspects of time. Among the advantages of this ap- 
proach is the fact it doesn't require a detailed study 
of how you spend your time— a common drawback 
of time-saving ideas. 

Businessmen have little trouble accepting the 
principle that the time they spend on the job quali- 
tatively is not the same as that measured by quantity. 
They make distinctions like these: 

"Sometimes I'm busy, sometimes things are slow." 

"Afternoons are more hectic than mornings; 
Fridays are worse than Mondays." 

A somewhat more precise analysis is provided by 
in executive who points out: "There are two kinds 
of time productive and nonproductive." 

Helpful though these distinctions may be, they 
don't go far enough. Even the two- way breakdown, 
between productive and nonproductive time, over- 
simplifies and covers up important differences among 
the kinds of time-use that occur on the typical job. 

By functional breakdown, there are four kinds of 
activity that make up the pattern : 

► Payoff time. 

► Investment time. 

* Organizational time. 

► Wasted time. 

Knowing the distinctions l>etween these kinds of 
time can help you begin to achieve more productive 
use of each day. 

Payoff time 

Many things you do on the job yield immediate 



benefits. These are activities that directly advance 
the work that's your responsibility. 

For example, when you assign work to your people 
you know that this effort has an immediate payoff. 
When you help a subordinate unravel a problem, 
this use of time also falls into the payoff category. 

Other time uses of the payoff variety include your 
personal workload— dictating letters, writing reports: 
speeding delivery of materials, information; expedit- 
ing the work of departments that mesh with yours. 

investment time 

Time expenditures in this group also an* made for 
the benefit of your area of responsibility, but they 
have a unique characteristic: Weeks, even months, 
may pass before you realize a return. 
Time use in this category in dudes- 
Planning: You sit down to design a program that 
eventually will reduce operational errors. 

Training: You spend a couple of hours with a sub- 




Productive time 
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NewYork Life 
statement of 

condition 



DECEMBER SI, I%? 

Prepared from lbs Annual Statement filed wilh the New York State Insurance Department 



ASSETS 

BONOS 

United States Government 
State and municipal 

Railroad 

Public utility , , 

Industrial and miscellaneous 
Canadian 



STOCKS: 

Preferred and guaranteed 
Common 



FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE: 

f HA Insured and V A 
Guaranteed 
Conventional loans 
Canadian N. H, A Insured 



REAL ESTA1E 

At cost less depreciation and amorliza 
tion- 

Properties for Company use 

Rental housing and business proper 

ties 



MINERAL INTERESTS 

LOANS ON POLICIES 

Loans made to policy owners, secured 
by cash value of policies 

CASK 

DEFERRED AND UNCOLLECTED 
PREMIUMS 

Premiums in process of collection, 
and instalments ol premiums payable 
other than annually and not yet due 

INTEREST AND RENTS DUE AND 
ACCRUED ANO OTHER ASSETS 



$ Z01.08S.448 

242.849.378 
1280.237.294 
1.737.TO.626 

147.275.454 

S 3,871.605.495 

J 364.755.273 
283.458.036 

$ 648.243.309 



S 1.212.074,458 
840,476.807 
5.951 199 

$ 2.058.502,464 



% 45,695,277 

321.640.183 
t 367.335.460 
S 32.823.870 

516.363,953 

40,036.024 

129,234.217 



68.756.403 



TOTAL ASSETS $ 7.732,901,195 



LIABILITIES 

POLICY RESERVES 

These reserves, together with luture 
premiums and rnterest, assure pay 
ment of benefits to policy owners and 
beneficiaries. The reserves are certi- 
fied by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

POLICY PROCEEDS AND DIVIDENDS LtfT 
WITH COMPANY AT INTEREST: 

Proceeds under policies previously 
matured 

Policy owners dividends 
Amounts left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policy owners to be 
paid to them in the future 

PROVISION FOR POLICY OWNERS' DIVh 
DENOS PAYABLE IN [963 

PREMIUMS RECEIVED IN ADVANCE OF DUE 
DAU 



S 5707.288.305 



408.016.135 
586.941,024 



257.377.314 

41,300,698 
38.552,992 



POLICY CLAIMS 

Benefits in course of settlement and 
provision for claims not reported 

MANDATORY SECURITIES VALUATION RE- 
SERVE 

Provided for bonds and stocks under 
formula prescribed by Nations Asso 
cialion of Insurance Commissioners 

TAXES-FEDERAL SlATt AND OTHER 
OTHER LIABILITIES 

TOTAL LIABILITIES \ 7 IS 

SURPLUS 

SPECIAL SURPLUS- ASSET FLUCTUATION 
FUND 



171,034.229 



34,096.630 
47.735.490 



SPECIAL SURPLUS — GROUP LIFE CONTIN- 
GENCY RESERVE 



S 55.000.000 
3.600.000 

UNASSICNEO SURPLUS 481,958,378 
TOTAL SURPLUS $ 540.558.378 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AMD SURPLUS $ 7.732.901.195 



Bonds subject to amortization under provisions of New York Stat* Insurance Law ere Mated 
prescribed by National Assoc at >ort of Insurance Commissioners, preferred stock-* are stated 
based on market valuta, and ali other bonds and stocks are at market values. Bonds valued at ! 
wrth Government?, and States as r*cjuir<«d by law. 
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MAKE YOUR TIME PRODUCTIVE 

continued 



ordinate, briefing him on a problem in the expectation 
that be will come up with a solution. 

Essentially, you're investing time in the same way 
that you might invest money. As time passes, the 
profits— in the form of improved work results^start 
coming in. 

Other examples include the time you spend devel- 
oping new methods, handling gripes and complaints, 
and making social contacts with associates. 

Organizational time 

You have obligations to other people in the com- 
pany: 

You discuss a policy matter with your boss. 

You're on the telephone for half an hour, filling 
in a staff specialist on results you Ye getting from a 
new administrative procedure. 

The purpose of these actions is to further the ends 
of the company, in all its departments. Some ad- 
ditional items in the organizational group: 

Reports to the front office. 

Reports to staff departments. 

Conferences with other executives. 

Policy discussions with personnel. 

Wasted time 

Every executive squanders a certain amount of 
time. Offhand, it might seem that items in this 
category would be easy to pinpoint. You only have 
to think of a rambling conversation you got involved 
in, or a wild chase after information that eventually 
wasn't needed. 

But in some ways, this category is the trickiest 
of all. Sometimes executives arrive at hasty judg- 
ments about the nature of time waste. For example, 
what about thinking? Does thinking belong in the 
category of wasted time? Obviously, the answer is 





"no." The slogan of a well known manufacturer of 
business machines has made us all aware that the 
executive who is sitting quietly in thought may be 
10 times as productive as his colleague down tibia hall. 

"There is tremendous wasted time and effort that 
could be avoided if the top manager would take time 
out to think/' says one company president 

"The best way to work is for the top executive to 
think through his philosophy and direction on a 
particular question and delegate further study and 
the course of action to a department head." 

A further word of caution. Observable behavior 
alone doesn't tell the story. The executive sitting 
at his desk trickling paper clips through his fingers 
could be procrastinating. But, he could also be solving 
a problem or reflecting on a situation that promises 
potential gain. 

An activity is time wasted if it fills no useful 
function, or pads out the time needed for a bask. 

The executive who spends 10 minutes writing an 
interoffice report that can be done in five is wasting 
five minutes. 

Just being aware of the four-way breakdown can 
give you useful new insight into use of your time, 
But the categories of time usage can be used to help 
improve mastery of time in other ways. 

Improving your pattern 

The best time pattern combines all three productive 
uses: payoff, investment and organizational time. 
Which is best? There is no meaningful, general 
answer. Requirements vary from one man to the next. 
However, a simple set of principles can help you 
review and revise present lime expenditures in the 
interest of greater personal effectiveness: 
1. Balance short-run versus long-run benefits. Every 
worthwhile thing you do on the job yields desirable 
results. Some of the advantages show up in the im 
mediate advance of the work or profitability of the 
enterprise. Other benefits may turn up in the future. 
You need both short- and long-range results to make 
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MAKE YOUR TIME PRODUCTIVE 

continued 

an effective- contribution. What's needed is a balance 
among payoff, investment and organizational items. 

2, Verify your commitments. Usually a few minutes 
with a pencil can help an executive list organizational 
items that are part of his job responsibility. Here, for 
example, is the start of a list drawn up by Robert K. 
Li f ton, president of Transcontinental Investing Cor- 
poration, a real estate firm: 

Daily planning conferences with top policy -makers. 

Weekly meetings with key executives. 

Studying periodic reports from staff departments. 

Progress reports to the board of directors. 

In some instances a discussion with your boss on 
organizational obligations may be helpful. Such talks 
can make executives aware of responsibilities they Ve 
been neglecting. Just as important, they reach a 
better understanding of organizational activities that 
may have been carried out grudgingly and with the 
feeling that they represented a waste of time. 

3. Change of pact 1 can be desirable. For many man- 
agers, there is j refreshing change of perspective, 
and a renewal of energies in a series of tasks that 
vary 3n kind and magnitude. Instead of getting on 
a merry-go-round of payoff items, varying your diet 
may be easier on the feet, the brain and the spirit. 

But there are some practical considerations that 
influence the succession of executive tasks. Obviously, 
first things come first. A number of critical problems 
in the day-to-day operation of a department -the pay- 
off category— might have first claim on your time. On 
the other hand, a request from the front office that 
you drop everything and turn in an essential reporl 
may mean long hours devoted to an organizational 
< xpenditure. Not an ideal activity pattern, hut there's 
no doubt about its priority. 

Avoid trying to cover a lot of ground by giving a 
number of tasks superficial attention. This nibble- 




and-run method is not a change of pace, but a case 
of minimum motion yielding doubtful results. 

4. Use time investment as a foundation for time- 
saving. The Research Institute of America, in a survey 
on time use, asked executives: "What is your biggest 
time-saver?" Here are the first-ranking answers: 

rianning. 
Delegation. 
Improved methods. 
Training subordinates. 

All these items belong in the investment category. 
In the long run the biggest time-savers are the mows 
that take the time pressure off you. Better work- 
planning, better methods, subordinates who can and 
do assume responsibility, are major instruments for 
extending your time capabilities. 

5. Spot and stop major time-wasters. For some, this 
may prove to be specially important In the Research 
Institute survey, another question asked was: "What 
is your biggest time- waster on the job?" Among fac- 
tors cited were interruptions by subordinates, con- 
ferences, lack of proper communications, errors, 
telephone calls. 

It's important that these answers not be taken at 
their face value. In fact, what has already been said 
indicates that there is considerable lack of real un- 
derstanding as to what represents a waste of time on 
the job. 

Look at "conferences/' cited in the "time-wasters" 
replies. They may be essential, though not understood 
as such by some executives. For time to be wasted an 
activity must be unnecessary, padded out, require re- 
doing. 

"Interruptions" also reveals a common miscon- 
ception, You'd probably get 10(1 per cent agreement 
that interruptions are wastes of time. But it's doubt- 
ful that many people understand why. 

This question can be clarified. Let's say you're 
at your desk working up a list of assignments for 
your subordinates. A junior executive interrupts to 
ask for help with a previously assigned task. 

There is no doubt about two things. First, your 
work on an important task is being interfered with. 
But there's also no question that the problem being 
brought to you requires attention. Therefore, if you 
leave your desk to help with the problem, your activ- 
ity is a time expenditure in the payofT category-* 
and thus obviously not a time waste. 

Be interruption-sensitive 

Ludwig von Kleydorfi, president of Paradiso As- 
sociates, an international management consulting 
firm, says of interruptions: 

"Before deciding to break off one task in favor of 
another, the executive makes a decision based on the 
answer to the question: 'Which is more important, 
the task at hand, or the one posed by the interrup- 
tion? 1 In one case, you'll slop some correspondence 
to tackle a problem of equipmenl failure. In another 
case, you might conclude, 'Let the equipment prob- 
lem go for a while, I've got to finish the correspond 
ence first'/* 

In dealing with interruptions remember that or- 
ganizational and investment items usually have less 
deadline priority than payoff items. Also, you can 
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The penalty of success, 1963 style: a rapidly expanding 
Company outgrows its working capital and runs into a 
cash bind. 

As sales climb, so do accounts receivables. But you 
can't meet your overhead and payroll with receiv- 
ables. You can't buy raw materials with receivables. 
You can't add new machinery with receivables. Inevi- 
tably, the too-successful company readies a point 
where it must either get more cash or stop growing- 
just when its opportunity is greatest 

Each year, dozens of companies in this position 
come to Heller for one reason: only the Heller type of 
financing is flexible enough to meet the needs of a 
too-successful company. 

With an extremely high ratio of accounts receivables 
to other assets, you can get much more cash from 
Heller than from other sources. We will either loan you 
money on your receivables— or buy them outright. 



We ll also lend you money on your present inve: 
tory or equipment— or finance the purchase of new 
inventory or equipment. 

There are many ways in which we can supply you 
with working capital for smooth operation and orderly 
expansion. The versatility of Heller financing has 
solved a variety of problems for companies in more 
than 60 different fields. 

Not all of our clients are experiencing a period of 
expansion. Some of them have the potential for future 
success— but are bogged down when they come to us. 
Heller financing helps them reach that potential. 

Your company may be able to grow faster and go 
farther with Heller financing. Why not find out now? 
A phone call or letter will bring a |>ersonal response 
from a Heller officer. Or write for our brochure, 
1( Financing Business Action." No obli- 
gation, of course. 
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WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 105-E W. Adams St., Chicago 90, III. • 342 Madison Ave,, IM.Y. 17 

futton National Bank Building. Atlanta 3, Georgia ■ Walter E HeHer & Company of California, B49 S Broadway. Los Angeles T4 ■ Walter 
E Hfjllor & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street. Boston 9, Massachusetts ■ Walter E Hellm & Company of Florida, 900 North 
West 54th Street, Miami 37, Florida ■ Walter E Heller & Company of Puerto Rico. First Federal Building, Saniurce, Puerto Rico 




WHY COMPANIES THAT ARE TOO 




TO HELLER FOR FINANCING 



for more thsn 30 y$3rs 
Specialists in the Recovery 
of Delinquent Accounts for 
Commerce and Industry! 



Our clients are a true cross section of American 
business All are either manufacturers, whole- 
salers, or factors- Many are among the nation's 
best known and highly regarded names. Others, 
though less publicized, are equally respected. 
We work for alt with the same enthusiasm with- 
out regard for time, effort and expense to us to 
effectively collect delinquent accounts. 

FREE! Our informative, colorful brochure 
telling you how and why we can serve 
you better. i% yours lor the asking. 

FURST AND FURST 

Commercial GollecU&m Zve*ufudt&te 



Box 6999 - Chicago 80. Illinois 




2300 WEST PETERSON AVE • CHICAGO 45 



A POWERFUL NEW WAY 
TO PRESENT YOUR STORY 



AV-MATIC 

Sound Fllmstrip 
Projector 



TV-type unit that is 
always set-up ready for 
use, Just turn it on , . , 
the picture -ani] suum] 
work together aidomati- 
calty for maximum im- 
pgct-BriLliantiy presents 
your 35mm aounrl film- 
strips in brightly lighted 



DuKane 



fOX COMPLETE MfQHMATiON WRITE TO , . i 

DUKANE CORPORATION 

14 U NO. 11th AVE. • ST. CHARLES. ILLINOIS 




K CATALOG OF 
Nations Business 
REPRINTS 

Nations eusmessl 

s 



GET THIS NEW 
LISTING 
OF PAST 
ARTICLES 
. . . FREE 



New "Catalog of Reprints" lists over 
100 useful management reports 
from past issues . , . now available 
at nominal prices. Subjects include 
cost control, handling personnel, de- 
veloping personal skills, elements of 
executive leadership, and many 
others. Also lists books and pam- 
phlets containing reprinted articles 
specially compiled by the editors. 

Send for your catalog today. 
Write Nation's Business, 
Dept. R, 1615 H St, N.W. 
Washington 6. D C. 



MAKE YOUR TIME PRODUCTIVE 

continued 




put aside one payoff item in favor of another if there 
is more riding on the outcome of Hie second. A work 
uhstaele thai might .stymie 10 |>eople would demand 
your attention more urgently than one that affects 
only one. 

Further, you lessen interruptions by using organ- 
izational and investment items as gap- fillers in your 
schedule. By tending to payoff items first, you make 
it less likely that they'll come back to plague you 
at an inconvenient time in the future. By develop- 
ing an awareness of what's actually involved when 
the continuity of your work is threatened, you can 
avoid responding to interruptions that don't warrant 
immediate action. 

Your mastery of time depends on developing an 
effective balance of time use in the three productive 
categories. Most executives have all three types in 
their time pattern. But the real lest is provided by 
questions like these: 

Are your payoff activities being held to a minimum 
by means of delegation, training of subordinates, 
and so on? * 

Are you undertaking sufficient investment activi- 
ties to provide you with more time latitude in the 
future? 

Do your organizational activities reflect up-to-the 
minute needs, adjusted to eliminate obsolete items 
and to include new requirements? 

Such questions will help you check your time ex- 
penditures on both a daily and long-range basis. It s 
not more effort that represents good time use, but 
better directed effort. — auren i/his 

REPRINTS of ''Make Your Time More Productive' 
may be obtained for 25 cents a copy. $12 per 100 or 
$90 per 1,000 postpaid from Nations Business, 1615 
H St., N. W. t Washington 6\ D. C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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Opportunity 



PLEASURE IS BIG BUSINESS DOWN SOUTH 



Nearly Three Billion Dollars 
Spent Annually by Tourists in Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi 

Millions of visitors annually are attracted by the recreational opportunities in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi. In 1961 these out-of-state tourists 
spent $2,885,266,000* to enjoy the mild climate and varied recreational facili- 
ties of this area. 




'if 




Outdoor recreational facilities in Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida and Mississippi are widely 
used by visitors and residents alike. In 1961 
I he four states issued a total of 1,737,145 
licenses to fish and 934,830 to hunt. More 
than 300.000 pleasure boats are registered 
in the four-state area. 

Increasing amounts an* being spent each 
year in the four states served by The Soul h- 
ern Company system to conserve and 
develop recreational facilities. 

Expenditures for electric power facilities 
provide another index u> the dynamic eco- 
nomic activity of the area. 



Since 1952 operating companies of The 
Southern Company system — Alabama, 
Georgia, Gulf, and Mississippi Power Com- 
panies and Southern Electric Generating 
Company — have spent $1,325,000,000 for 
generating plants and transmission and 
distribution facilities. An additional half- 
hilt ion-dollar expansion program is planned 
for the period 1963-65. 

Opportunity for pleasant, outdoor recre- 
ation all year round is another reason why 
the four-state area is a good place to live 
and work— an excellent climate to help 
your company grow! 



THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 



ATLANTA - 1 3 30 W. PE AC Ml RE E STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 600 N 18 T H STREET 



Sfanificant and continuing growth in this lour-state area during 


the period 1956-1961 is shown by rate of gain in 


these pertinent 


comparisons:** 




United States 


4-State Area 






13.9% 


Value of Construction . 


. . 31.1% 


17.5% 


Life Insurance in Force 


. - 57.3% 
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If You Manage a Business, 
This Book Is For You 



For the man who manages a manufacturing 
plant or other business firm— large, small or 
medium-sized— the National Chamber has 
published a new manual entitled, how to 

ORGANIZE A PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAM IN 
YOUR BUSINESS. 

This is a book of practical use and of tre- 
mendous value. It was prepared with the 
help of company executives experienced in 
public affairs projects and activities. 

It shows what a good public affairs pro- 
gram for a company is, what it includes and 
what it does not include— and what it can 
do for your business. 

It shows you how to set up and conduct 
a public affairs program that works and 
really pays off. 

This manual, how to organize a pub- 
lic AFFAIRS PROGRAM IN YOUR BUSINESS, 

brings you more than a hundred proven ex- 
amples of company projects and activities 
in three fields: 

1. ECONOMIC EDUCATION-To 

explain and interpret to employees and oth- 
ers how the American free-market economy 
operates— the meaning and significance of 
profits, productivity, competition, cost con- 
trol, wage-price relationships, employee ben- 
efit programs, taxes, the role of government. 

2. POLITIC Ali EDUCATION AND 
ACTION— Policy statements on political 
participation; political education training 
courses; voter registration drives; get-out- 
the-vote campaigns; political fund-raising 
drives; employee recognition for political 
activity, and so on. 

3. LEGISLATIVE INFORMA- 
TION AND ACTIO N-I n formation 
on legislative issues; information on legisla- 
tors and government; visits by legislators; 
visits to legislators; testifying on legislative 
issues; government liaison or "lobbying," 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM IN YOUR BUSINESS is published 

in loose-leaf form in a durable binder. It is 
tabbed for quick reference. It is kept up -to* 
date for you by the National Chamber with 
new informational materials on company 
public affairs techniques and projects; this 
service is included in the cost of the man- 
ual, $10. 

Use the order form to order your copy, 
or copies. If you are not fully satisfied with 
your purchase, your money will be refunded. 



But we know that if you manage a business, 
you will want this very practical manual, 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRO- 
GRAM IN your business, and will be very 
glad to have it. 



COMMENTS 

"It is a priceless source of information for 
anyone who wants to activate an effective 
public affairs program in his company." 

Thomas R. Reid 

Civic and Governmental 

Affairs Manager 
Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Mich. 

"Small and medium-size companies will find 
it invaluable in organizing a public affairs 
program/' 

Thomas J. Divinev 
Director of C ivic Affairs 
Monsanto Chemical Co, 
St* Louis, Mo. 

"The best and most comprehensive treat-, 
mem of this subject 1 have ever seen," 

Donald H. Scott 
Manager-Civic Affairs 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Wayne, N. J. 

"HOW TO ORGANIZE A PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

program in your business has been most 
helpful to us in establishing our public affairs 
program. We have used it extensively." 

M. D. Poteet 
Director of Employee 

Development 
Skelly Oil Company 
Tulsa, Okla. 

This manual is a terrific inventory of useful 
information about company public affairs 
programs. It is an inspiration to me to realize 
how much pioneering has already been done 
in this area of corporate programming. I am 
linding your book a great time-saver as we 
go about our job of drafting our own public 
affairs program." 

G W Vaughn 

Director of Public Affairs 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 

Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
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STATES BLUNT FEDERAL 
GRAB FOR CITIES 

Governors pushing programs aimed at 
developing cooperative problem-solving 



The political romance between Washington 
and the nation's cities is meeting growing resistance 
from an old suitor state government. 

More and more, states are supplying the needs 
and wants of their cities through planning, adminis- 
trative, and financial innovations. 

For business, this could mean lower costs, more 
efficiency and more local control. 

The increased interest on the state level has by no 
means thwarted all advances from the central govern 
ment in Washington In fact, the current Congress 
has pending before it proposals to take charge of a 
variety of activities normally considered local in 
nature. To wit: grants for urban mass transit sys- 
tems, programs to build schools and pay teachers, 
more loans for small business, protection for ille- 
gitimate children, national standards for unemploy- 
ment pay, retraining for workers, hospital treatment 
for the elderly, and parks and public works for many 
towns. And, though the past Congress turned it down, 
the Kt-nm-'riv Administration still wants a new federal 
Department >i Urban Affairs 

Over the past generation, the expanding multi 
billion dollar federal grants-in-aid programs in such 
areas as road-building, health and welfare have 
tended to make communities lean more on federal 
than on state government 

This led to such fears as former President Eisen- 
hower expressed a few years ago that the states were 
slowly becoming "powerless satellites of Washing- 
ton," 

There is no rush to abandon the many federally 
inspired programs of shared financing of public 
needs, but many states arr taking steps to solve their 



tl We don't want our taxes sent to 
Washington, drained out, and 
then sent back" 
Gov. Edmund (Pat) Brown. Calif. 



problems and meet urban demands on a local basis. 

States are paying for urban renewal, laying plans 
for open spaces around big cities, giving tax rebates 
for commuter railroads, employing urban extension 
agents similar to the more familiar farm agent, pro- 
jecting water needs several years ahead, and encour- 
aging joint contracting of necessary local services by 
several communities. 

The Supreme Court decision letting federal courts 
hear suits questioning apportionment in state legis- 
latures will likely give the cities and suburbs more 
representation in state assemblies, now heavily 
weighted in favor of rural representation. This could 
make the legislatures more responsive to urban needs. 

Today even some governors who welcome enlarged 
aid programs from Washington are jealously guard 
ing their authority and adopting new instruments for 
treating urban problems. 

New York's Crov. Nelson Rockefeller says he is 
"convinced the states are in the key position to pro 
vide the leadership in meeting present and emerging 
needs growing out of urbanization and that they can 
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"Federal interference reduces 
the incentive for states to 
solve their own problems/* 
Gov. Paul Fannin, Ariz. 

most effectively promote the necessary cooperative 
action with local governments and the federal gov- 
ernment." 

In New York, state aid to localities is six times 
that of federal aid. 

Gov. Mark Hatfield of Oregon sees the federal -state 
relation as a necessary partnership. He believes there 
is no distinct line to separate which functions are 
federal and which are state in many areas. But "the 
state must he guaranteed a voice. It cannot be a 
rubber stamp or field office of the federal govern- 
ment. The state must he on guard to assure that it 
keeps its flexibility to meet its individual problems.'* 

States bid for taxes 

A request for just such action has been made by the 
Governors* Conference, the 55-year-old organization 
comprising the governors of all the states and U. S. 
commonwealths and territories. The Governors 1 Con- 
ference last year unanimously adopted a resolution 
railing on the President and Congress to turn hack 
to each state five per cent of the federal individual 
income taxes collected in that state. The hulk of the 
money returned was proposed to be used for educa- 
tion, the largest item in states 1 budgets. 

If such a proposal were to be enacted it would take 
about S-J5 billion from the federal Treasury. But 
perhaps more important than the revenue toss, there 
is little political mileage for lawmakers in Washington 
merely to turn back money to the states for their 
disposal. So chances for its adoption are slight. 

Efforts to return certain taxes and responsibilities 
to the states bogged down during the Eisenhower 
Administration. As Idaho Gov. Robert E. Smylie 



told Nation's Business: "You can't unscramble 
an egg. Lots of federal programs will stay in the 
form they are in. But I believe congressional resist- 
ance to new programs of federal interference in the 
states will harden." Governor Smylie is chairman of 
the Governors' Conference Committee on Federal- 
State Relations. 

Federal aid, he says, li is like being sick and get- 
ting your prescription filled at a drugstore a couple 
of thousand miles away." He believes the proposed 
Department of Urban Affairs would merely "put a 
lot of problems in one bundle and create more prob- 
lems of bureaucracy and red tape." 

Urban problems are not as large in Idaho, of 
course, as they art 1 in many other states. It is not 
one of the 17 states in which more than two thirds 
of the population lives in metropolitan areas* 

Today nearly 80 per cent of the total U. S. popu- 



"States are in a key position 
to provide leadership for 
meeting needs of urbanization/ 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, N.Y. 



la t ion lives in metropolitan or urban areas, Urban 
affairs is easily one of the lop problems in nearly 

every state. 

Why cities have troubles 

Money is one ol the reasons, ( 'ities have been 
having trouble making ends meet Local government 
outlays exceeded $40 billion in 1WL some $10 billion 
more than revenues coming into their treasuries. The 
deficits were made up by payments from states and 
the federal government. 

The money troubles are rooted in the faet that any 
urban area may be composed of scores or hundreds 
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GRAB FOR CITIES 

continued 

of taxing and administrative agen- 
cies. This proliferation of jurisdic- 
tions makes economical and effi- 
cien t ope ra 1 ion d i (Ticu 1 1 . 

Moreover, the needs and resourc- 
es of specific jurisdictions often 
don't match. High revenue-produc- 
ing taxpayers may be in one juris- 
diction, while the demands for new 
facilities and services may be in a 
section with a low tax base. 

Finally, the local tax structure-, 
which stresses property levies, is 
not the most equitable or practical 
means of raising the revenue to 
meet all today's urban needs. 

But this doesn't mean urban 
areas don't have the money. They 
do. It's a matter of coordinating 
and pooling resources to a large 
extent. This is often being done 
with state help. Where states don't 
take the initiative, cities often turn 
to Washington. 

It's a mystery to some state offi- 
cials why Washington is considered 
richer than the states. As Florida's 
Gov. Farris Bryant points out: 
"The federal government has a debt 
of more than >S300 billion. The 
states owe less than $20 billion. 
The states have the financial ca- 
pacity to pay for their needs. Most 
people don't realize that the states 
are meeting their responsibilities 
and meeting a larger proportional 
share of the cost of civil activities 
than the federal government is." 

States are now spending about 
12 times as much for education and 
10 times as much for highway con- 
struction as they were 20 years ago. 

Gov. Paul Fannin of Arizona sees 
"a public awakening to the threat 
of federal intervention." Control al- 
ways follows federal aid, so the 
money should be left in the local 
communities, he believes. Federal 
interference, he adds, reduces the 
incentive for state and local gov- 
ernments to solve their problems. 

How states can help 

The state is pictured as the best 
agent to solve the complex prob- 
lems of urban regional develop- 
ment, in a report on this subject 
by the Council of State Govern- 
ments: 

"The ability of local governments 
to meet the critical development 
problems is largely conditioned by 
the state. The tools the localities 
can utilize, the money they spend 
and the powers they exercise, are 
to a great extent determined by 
a wide assortment of state const i~ 



tutional. statutory and administra- 
tive regulations. . . . 

4 * State government possesses sin 
gular qualifications to make profound 
and constructive contributions to 
urban regional development prac- 
tice. The state is. in fact, an estab- 
lished regional form of government. 
It has ample powers and financial 
resources to move broadly on sev- 
eral fronts. Far-ranging state high- 
way, recreation and water resource 
development programs, to name a 
few, have had and will continue to 
have great impact on the develop- 
ment of urban and regional areas. 

"Moreover, the state occupies a 
unique vantage point, broad enough 
to allow it to view details of devel- 
opment within its boundaries as 
part of an interrelated system, yet 
close enough to enable it to treat 



When the people speak, 
Congress listens. You 
can get a sample of citi- 
zens' letters on taxes and 
spending in article on 
page 34 



urban regional problems individ- 
ually and at first hand/" 

Here are some of the actions 
open to a state in dealing with local 
governments: 

1. The state can make sure existing 
cities and counties have the statu- 
tory power to plan, spend money, 
raise funds, acquire land and build 
projects for urban development 
purposes. 

New York State, for example, 
initiated a state constitutional 
amendment to provide a better defi- 
nition of home rule powers for local 
governments. 

2. The state can let localities col* 
laborate or consolidate to provide 
needed services that are hard to 
handle on an individual local basis* 

Minnesota, for instance, adopted 
a law to enable adjacent towns to 
set up joint sanitation districts. 
Kansas has authorized localities to 
cooperate in a number of areas, in- 
cluding airports, courts, electrical 
service, libraries, hospitals, jails, 
civil defense, police protection, ref- 
use, fire protection, schools and 
water service. 

3. The state may give financial aid 
to localities through loans, grants 



or tax concessions to help them foot 
the bill for urban needs. 

Connecticut, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts. New York and Penn- 
sylvania all give direct financial 
assistance to local governments for 
urban renewal. New Jersey has a 
program of grants-in-aid to commu- 
nities for five-year periods, 

4. The state can provide technical 
aid. This might take the form of a 
planning agency with a staff avail- 
able to study specific local prob- 
lems . 

The Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, for example, checks 
subdivision plats, advises on zon- 
ing changes, and makes traffic and 
budget studies for cities. 

5. The state may take steps in the 
interest of the greater regional com- 
munity. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Alas- 
ka recently have adopted admin 
istrative procedures for orderly 
annexing and incorporating by mu- 
nicipalities. 

Some 80 per cent of the 212 
standard metropolitan areas in the 
U. S. are in single counties. The 
county unit, if organized adequate 
ly to meet current problems, can 
effectively carry out operations that 
have outgrown municipal bound- 
aries. This procedure has been 
used in California, New York and 
Florida. 

Intergovernmental contracts have 
been used in recent years, particu- 
larly in Los Angeles County, where, 
for example, the city of Lakewood 
contracts with the county to pro- 
vide all its services. 

Joint operation of facilities is an- 
other innovation. Joint financing 
and maintenance of public build 
ings is prevalent among communi- 
ties in I he ( 'hicngo. St Paul and 
Berkeley areas. 

6. The state may expand its activi- 
ties to areas traditionally of local 
responsibility. One rapidly expand- 
ing field in which several states are 
acting is acquisition of open space 
recreational areas around cities. 

Wisconsin is going to spend $50 
million over 10 years for open 
space California and Pennsylvania 
are considering expend itures of 
$150 million and $70 million re- 
spectively for such green spaces. 

7* A state can establish an office of 
local affairs to deal systematically 
with urban problems. 

New York has an Office for Re- 
gional and Urban Development in 
its executive department. It reports 
directly to the governor In New 
Jersey* a Division of Loca I Govern 
ment is under the state Treasury 
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A car for every cargo 

• another ^md reason for shipping Rock Island 

Shipping economies depend largely on ease of handling, and this can best be accomplished 
with the proper equipment, such as this covered gondola designed to haul finished steel items. 
Although the majority of rail freight shipments can be handled with standard equipment, 
on the Rock Island there's a specialized car for virtually every type of unusual cargo. 
New multi-level cars are now speeding delivery of automobiles from assembly plants. 

Covered hoppers simplily the bulk hauling of powdered 
and pelletized products. Well cars carry high or 
heavy loads. Double-door box cars facilitate handling 
of lumber and other bulky items. Cars with DF loaders 
handle fragile items with kid-glove care. 
Piggyback cars have the newest type hitches for 
fast loading and unloading. Even delicate missile 
components are carried by the Rock Island on 
equipment designed to assure damage-free transit. 

Specialized equipment is 
only one good reason for 
shipping Rock Island. In 
addition, you get the advan- 
tages of piggyback ramps that 
blanket the system, faster direct 
interchanges with scores of other 
lines, push-button classification 
yards, the most modern communica- 
tions network, and experienced, con* 
scientious personnel. Ask your Rock 
Island traffic representative to put this 
effective combination to work for you. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 
. . . geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 5 
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GRAB FOR CITIES 

continued 



Department. Tennessee and Mary- 
land also have agencies to serve 
their cities, administered through 
their state universities. 

One of the most severe headaches 
among the largest cities today is 
mass transit. 

Even in states that profess a 
spirit of independence, there is 
pressure for federal help. 

Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
of California says he vigorously op- 
poses federal handouts. But, he told 
Nation's Business that the state 
needs cheaper money for its mass 
transit systems. 

Fast-growing California will soon 
become the nation's biggest state in 
population. 4 "You try to finance ex- 
pansion through bonds, but even- 
tually you reach a saturation point 
in how much the market will ab- 
sorb," bemoans the California gov- 
ernor. "We don't want our taxes 
sent to Washington, drained out 
and then sent back." 

Nevertheless, he has supported a 
proposed federal program of sub- 
sidies for local transit. 

A Mass Transportation Act pro- 
viding loans and grants of $500 
million over the next three years to 
states and public bodies for buying, 
building or improving facilities and 
equipment is being pushed. 

initiative threatened 

Opponents point out that this, 
like many other federal programs, 
would likely discourage private ini- 
tiative in the transit area and en- 
courage public operation of transit. 
Though it is labeled a national 
problem, mass transit complications 
are mainly found in the cities that 
have over a million population. This 
raises the question of whether the 
problems of these few cities are a 
federal responsibility. 

Despite the expensive price tag 
on the program, opponents say that 
$500 million would barely cover the 
cost of capital improvements for a 
few of the metropolitan transporta- 
tion systems. New York City alone 
has an investment of nearly $2.4 
billion in its municipally owned 
transit system. 

The answer to mass transporta- 
tion, in the judgment of many 
public officials, is in local action 
with coordination by local and 
state groups; otherwise the federal 
mass transporation program for 
cities could become an expensive 
urban counterpart of the federal 
farm program. END 
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"I wish we could find 
a way to handle our 
marginal accounts 
profitably 7 

Solution: Use Long Distance to increase 
contacts and spread out regular visits! 

Small, low-volume accounts always cost more to 
handle— but they also have a big potential for 
growth. So it's important to give them good servic e. 

The way to do it— and keep costs in line, too 
—is to supplement field selling with Long Distance 
calls. You'll find you make more contacts, write 
more orders, and spend a lot less money doing it. 

Why not give this idea a try —soon— before 
your competitors do? 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Solve business problems with communications 



WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE -2 



The District of Columbia has the only federally run automo- 
bile inspection service in the nation. It's a compulsory service. 

The two inspection stations are open five clays a week from 
7:30 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. 

Now they plan a limited experiment with Saturday serv- 
ice. It was tried before, and abandoned. 

Seventeen years ago the federal inspectors worked a few 
Saturdays. The response was startling. Thousands of motor- 
ists, who for years had been forced to take time off from their 
jobs because of the inspectors' hours, jammed the two stations 
on Saturday. 

The public's appreciation of this new convenience was 
apparent. But it was found to be inconvenient for the in- 
spectors. So the Saturday opening idea was dropped. It 
worked too well. 

That's how Washington takes care of its own problems. 

Want it to take care of your city? 
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AT HOME OR AT THE PLANT, you bring new speed, ease, and economy to grounds 
maintenance with an International Cub Cadet . At home you'll relax in comfort while 
mowing at an acre-per-hour clip; clean snow from walks and drives quickly without 
strain. At the plant, equip your maintenance staff with a Cadet to cut grounds care 
costs. It's built like the big ones, by the makers of today's most complete line of 
tractors on wheels and tracks, serving all industries. For Cadet catalog, write 
International Harvester Company, Dept. BN-2, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois, 





HARVESTER 



SMITH- 
CORONA 




Sxcluswefy tAfewl 
an office electric with s 4§o luxury features for s 2$o (the price of a manual) 



This is the new Smith-Corona 250. 
It's quite a typewriter. It may very well 
change your ideas about office type- 
writers. It's a fuil-featured office elec- 
tric priced like a manual— about half 
the price of conventional electrics. 
How can it be priced so low? Engi- 
neered compactness . , . a new idea in 
office typewriters. Naturally, it has the 
same full-size keyboard and carriage 
(electnc, of course) your secretary is 
used to. □ The new 250 is designed 



for the professional buyer, o It makes 
12 carbons, more than most typewrit- 
ers. The Smith Corona 250 also offers 
more bonuses than typewriters costing 
twice as much , . , a unique half-space 
key for spacing in corrections, elec- 
tric back space and 5 electric repeat 
actions — space bar, cross-out key, 
hyphen, underline and dot. a The com* 
pact typewriter is the beginning of a 
new trend in office typewriters, o See 
why. Call your SCM representative now. 



P — — — . — — — — — — — _ — — — 

FREE I Mall coupon for valuable 64-page typewriter 
fact book. Tells about six different typewriter buying 
plans, trade in economics, many other helpful facts. 
SCM Corporation Dept. NB-4 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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